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EDDIE CANTOR’S MESSAGE 


In the January 2 bulletin from the War Department's office of the Chief 
of Chaplains the following paragraph was found. THe LuTHeran includes 
in its quote the subscription Lutheran Men. 

“Radio’s favorite comedian, Eddie Cantor, while broadcasting in Los 
Angeles not long ago, stepped before his audience at the close of his pro- 
gram, and remarked: ‘We’ve had a lot of fun here tonight, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and now, if you’ll permit me, I’d like to say something a bit more 
serious. Here in Los Angeles a few days ago we had a rather disturbing 
windstorm. I was walking along Sunset Boulevard at the time, and like all 
the other pedestrians, I ran for cover as a gale swept down. There were a 
number of stores near by, but something guided me toward a building across 
the street. I stood there in the archway several minutes, before I realized 
where I was. I had taken refuge in the doorway of a church and it set me 
to thinking. The world today is going through something far more threaten- 
ing than a windstorm. Every single one of,us needs refuge of one kind or 
another. And I know of no better place to go for it than to church. You 
know, the church must be a very strong and righteous thing—for it has 
survived every enemy it ever had. And the Book which embodies the prin- 
ciples of the Church—the Bible—is still at the top of the best-selling list. 
We are extremely fortunate to live in a country where we can worship as 
we please, when we please. Let’s make the most of this blessing. Go to 
church—whatever your race or creed. You’ll meet old friends—and make 
new ones. The greatest calamity than can befall a people is the loss of 
religion. Don’t let it happen here! Go to church!’” (Lutheran Men.) 


1943'S PROSPECTS 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, primate of the Church of England and 
highest ecclesiastical authority in the British Commonwealth of Nations, in 
a New Year’s message published in a Canterbury journal wrote: 

“We enter on the new year with high hopes, but it is no time for com- 
placency or for relaxation. All our determination and energy are still 
needed; perhaps also all our endurance. Yet we have good ground for 
believing that the turning point is reached and past, and we should take 
stock of our capacity and crown our victory in the war with a just and 
secure peace. Victory tests the moral quality of a nation very searchingly. 
Then as now there must be no relaxation. We shall have vast responsibilities 
and obligations. We shall need resolution and self-discipline if we are to 
meet them. 

“Above all, we shall need a sense of direction, and it is here that Christian 
public opinion should be well informed, alert, and vocal. Christianity does 
not tell us the ways or means by which we can reach our objectives, but it 
does tell us what our objectives ought to be; and that is the thing to settle 
first. It tells us to aim at the conditions which foster the development of 
each human person, with all the gifts which God has given him, in the 
widest and deepest possible fellowship or community. That is the general 
aim which all the parties may pursue in whatever they believe to be the 
best way. But if they are to be guided by Christian principles, that must 
be their goal and the criterion by which they judge particular proposals.” 


RACE PREJUDICE 


CuRISTIANITY, Science, Democracy, and Common Sense converge on 
one conclusion: Man must be treated as man, apart from race and birth and 
color. These principles and practices regarding race have not yet been fully 
accepted among us. Negro citizens have been consigned to the edges of our 
civilization, denied many of its rights and privileges. They have been hedged 
about and oppressed. Other racial minorities have been denied their due 
rights and opportunities as Americans. 
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E. P. Pfatteicher, 1874-1943 


Ernst P. PratrTEIcHER died sud- 
denly on Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 9. He was sixty-eight years old, 
and had been president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania for sixteen 
years. 

He was a casualty of the war, in | 
the sense that the burden of his of- © 
fice had been greatly increased dur- | 
ing the present emergency. The | 
number of vacancies in pastorates of | 
the Ministerium was at an all-time | 
high, due largely to enlistment of 
chaplains. For this reason Dr. Pfat- 
teicher traveled incessantly to con- 
fer with church councils in the 
vacant congregations. 

Although warned some time ago 
of a serious heart condition, he did 
not spare himself any exertion in 
fulfillment of the duties of his office. 
A month ago he told friends that he 
planned to resign his presidency of | 
the Ministerium at the convention | 
next May, because he was conscious | 
of the intolerable strain under which | 
he was working. In the meanwhile 
he continued his work with undi- 
minished energy. 

Death came to him in one of his | 
few hours of relaxation. He had 
gone ahead of his wife and daughter © 
to buy tickets at a place of enter- | 
tainment a few blocks from his © 
home. While standing in line he suf- — 
fered a heart attack, and went to sit — 
down a few minutes in an adjoining 
room. There he became unconscious, — 
and although taken promptly to a _ 
hospital, he was dead before his — 
arrival there. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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“Lo, | Am With You Alway’”’ 


GENERAL “Jimmy” DootitTLe’s civil and military exploits in behalf 
of his fellow countrymen merit, and no doubt will receive, permanent 
placement in the nation’s annals. In part, his deeds bear witness to some 
inner “‘gift,”’ whereby his mastery of airplane travel was superior to that 
of his contemporaries. But what will be longest remembered and the 
most inspiring fact is his confidence in God’s promises to answer prayers. 


One can be sure that such “trust to Godward” is rarely, if ever, the 
product of brief impressions. It is not the counsel of opportunity, how- 
ever strikingly it may manifest itself in situations of danger, at times of 
vital decisions, or when conditions call for complete consecration to an 
important action. It is such faith as has grown under influences of truths 
taught, of examples discerned, and of experiences interpreted. It is the 
attitude toward God of which we learn the constituents during cate- 
chetical instruction—confidence, knowledge, and assent. 


We are born with a capacity for trusting in God. It is a latent attri- 
bute of every man and woman, a created qualification for attaining an 
eternity of fellowship in Christ. The aim of parents for their children and 
of themselves in daily life is to welcome divine grace into their hearts. 
The promise is sure: “I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

This trust has both immediate and remote applications. It is the basis 
of each day’s morning and evening prayers, and it springs into activity 
when an unexpected crisis requires us to rush an appeal for aid to God. 
But it also illuminates the crossing we call Death and reveals the sure 
and certain eternal abiding place. 


THE CHURCH 
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Churches Start a Bus Line 


THIRTEEN churches of Burbank, 
Calif., have hired a bus. A local bus 
service has been engaged to make 


two round trips through the town 
each Sunday morning. 

Cost is divided proportionately 
among the churches, Catholic and 
Protestant. Bus riders on their way 
to church and Sunday school ride 
free. Others pay. 

The cost is not large for any con- 
gregation, and the use of private 
automobiles for travel to church is 
made unnecessary. 


Soldiers Go to Church 


From what the chaplains say, men 
in the army are keenly interested in 
religion. 

One chaplain reports: “It is amaz- 
ing how many can crowd into one 
of these chapels on Sunday. It hap- 
pens every Sunday that we have as 
many as 600 in one service. The 
combined attendance on Sundays 
usually runs from 4,000 to 6,000.” 

And from a frigid outpost comes 
this: “All services must be held in 
the open, which is not as conducive 
to worship as was the case in the 
summertime. The temperature stays 
around the zero mark, and there is 
always some snow on the ground. 
However the response to the call to 
worship is very heartening to the 
chaplain. Nine preaching services, 
attendance 850. Eight prayer meet- 
ings, attendance 428.” 


Estimate of the Army 

“THe most gallant and high- 
minded group ever assembled in the 
defense of the country,’ says the 
United States Baptist regarding the 
2 OUeon Arm yar 

“There is a lot of loose talk, and a 
good deal being printed, which con- 
demns our soldiers and sailors as a 
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drunken, gambling, and debauched 
group,” says the Baptist. “It is not 
based on fact. Educationally, morally, 
and spiritually our men and women 
excel any other group ever assem- 
bled. Ask anyone who has studied 
the problem first-hand. Attendance 
at church services has gone far be- 
yond expectations. Chapels are 
crowded, and in many cases are not 
adequate to meet the need. More 
men seek personal interviews with 
the chaplains than ever before. 
“Drinking of hard liquor among 
the men is not the rule. It is the ex- 
ception. The concern for the welfare 
of the men by high-ranking officers 
is a chief concern, and is receiving 
more attention than ever before.” 


Swedish Money for Missions 


AN offering for missions received 
recently in the churches throughout 
Sweden totaled $250,000. This was a 
record. 

Collections will also be inaugu- 
rated soon for Norwegian relief. 

Sweden is the only Lutheran 
country in Europe which has been 
able to continue its support of its 
foreign missions. Only other contri- 
bution of consequence has been the 
grant of 30,000 pounds sterling by 
the Norwegian government in exile. 

Otherwise the support of the ex- 
tensive foreign work of the Lutheran 
churches of Europe must be as- 
sumed by Lutherans of America. 


Not Afraid of Victory Tax 


VIRGINIA Baptists do not share the 
suspicion felt by Baptists of Ken- 
tucky and Texas regarding the Vic- 
tory Tax collection. The latter sus- 
pect that the government require- 
ment that churches collect the tax 
on the earnings of their employees 
is a violation of the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state. 

“Straining at a gnat,” some of the 
Virginia Baptists say, according to 
Religious News Service. “As long as 
the church itself is not being taxed, 
but only the salaries of individuals, 
there is no danger of a church-state 
clash,” they say. 


Dr. R. E. Alley, editor of the Re- 
ligious Herald, Baptist publication in 
Virginia, said he thought it possible 
that some churches in the rural sec- 
tions may fail to deduct the Victory 
Tax from their pastors’ salaries 
through lack of knowledge of the 
law, but not with any conscious in- 
tention. 

However Dr. James H. Taylor, 
pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., thinks 
the method of collecting the tax is 
“an entering wedge into the destruc- 
tion of our religious freedom.” 


Relocating Lutherans 


Tue defense effort has had an ef- 
fect on rural areas, as well as on the 
big cities. Many Lutheran families 
have been forced to sell their houses 
and farms to make way for govern- 
ment projects. 

Such people are being aided by 
the Augustana to relocate in com- 
munities where Lutheran churches 
are found, it was reported at the an- 
nual meeting of the Augustana board 
of home missions. 

Augustana is beginning work 
among Orientals in the Vancouver, 
British Columbia, area. A former 
girls’ home property: has been se- 
cured as a mission, and placed in 
charge of missionaries returned from 
China. 

A 10 per cent increase of the use 
of the Membership Transfer depart- 
ment was reported. Pastors are 
sending to headquarters the names 
of people moving out of their par- 
ishes, and are receiving in exchange 
the names of people moving in. 


Church Attendance Up 


A survey of the midwest con- 
ducted by the Milwaukee Council of 
Churches shows that most clergy- 
men report increasing church at- 
tendance. Although many are in the 
service or working on Sundays in 
defense plants, there are more peo- 
ple turning to the church for en- 
couragement in a day of uncertainty 
and change. Finances of most con- 
gregations are in good shape. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


As a Companion-piece to the item 
(December 16, 1942) on enforced 
racial discrimination in the churches 
in Poland, may be set the similar 
practice within the Reich. Word 
from Zurich presents Himmler’s de- 
cree concerning the religious life of 
700,000 Poles conscripted for labor 
within the Reich. (1) They are al- 
lowed segregated services on the 
first Sunday of each month, from 10 
A. M. till noon, held in churches or 
otherwise appropriate buildings, and 
special services on holy days. (2) 
They may not attend services held 
for Germans, nor may Germans at- 
tend theirs. (3) They have “no in- 
herent right to hold religious serv- 
ices at all; so this privilege may be 
suspended indefinitely if it should 
interfere with the labor required of 
them. (4) They may not be mar- 
ried, whether with one another or 
with foreigners, because the mar- 
riage of Polish workers is not al- 
lowed in the Reich. (5): Their chil- 
dren may not receive any religious 
instruction or preparation for the 
sacraments. 


Science, in the person of Dr. Ernst 
Berl of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, has shown nature to be a 
piker in the formation of coal and 
oil. These products, which geologists 
have been telling us took millions of 
years for nature to create, have been 
made directly at Carnegie from 
grass, seaweed, and common vege- 
table materials in just one hour. Dr. 
Berl does not detail the process of 
his achievement, except to say that 
it is “rather simple”! involving 
merely the heating of carbohydrates 
from common plants under pressure 
with limestone and similar sub- 
stances. What visions of freedom 
from fuel rationing and the threaten- 
ing adjurations of Messrs. Ickes and 
Henderson this discovery offers to 
harassed householders! Alas! the 
process is not commercially prac- 
ticable at the present moment. In- 
deed, there is no grass available at 
the time when fuel is most needed, 
and there is no need of fuel when 
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grass is plentiful! That it has poten- 
tial value is indicated by the interest 
of the Federal government in further 
research. The process may be in- 
valuable in the future when our oil, 
and possibly our coal deposits, may 
fail us. Incidentally the millions of 
years once demanded by geology for 
the production of coal and oil are 
made to seem greatly exaggerated. 
Nature, suggests Dr. Berl, in one of 
her big moments, might easily have 
anticipated his experiments and par- 
alleled them on a scale far beyond 
his accomplishment. 


When We Are inclined to fret over 
our present heat regulations, restric- 
tions and muddles, it may be of help 
to us to read and remember the fol- 
lowing from the November issue of 
The Outpost, a news letter “pub- 
lished by Americans in Britain”: 
“Fuel rationing continues to be vol- 
untary as we go to press, although 
apartment houses and office build- 
ings were not to turn on the central 
heating before November 1. Keep- 
ing warm this winter is not a prob- 
lem to be solved by burning old let- 
ters, or that stack of newspapers in 
the storeroom. The stack is gone 
now. The salvage collector took it 
months ago. Besides, it is a punish- 
able offense today to burn paper or 
otherwise destroy its salvage value. 
One householder had an unexpected 
jolt when she discovered that merely 
turning on one electric heater for 
three hours a day would use up her 
whole year’s electricity ‘target’ in 
ten weeks!” 


Japan Has a “16 to 1” problem. 
However, it is quite different from 
the one agitated in the past by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. The present 
problem deals not with a ratio be- 
tween silver and gold, but with a 
much more human and poignant 
ratio between women and men. In 
other words, Japan is worried about 
its acute shortage of marriageable 
men in comparison with its “drug-on- 
the-market” supply of marriageable 
women. The problem may be said 
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to be chronic; but the ratio has in- 
creased steadily ever since Japan 
began mixing with China on the bat- 
tlefield. By December 7, 1941, the 
ratio had risen to 10 to 1. The mil- 
itary demands of Japan’s warlords, 
and the effectiveness of American 
arms, may be significantly measured 
since then by the present 16 to 1 
ratio. The reasonable solution for 
this Japanese problem would seem 
to be a considerable scaling down of 
her ambitions for conquest, but the 
government proposes instead a re- 
ward of 250 yen to parents for every 
baby born, and 1,000 yen to each 
newly-wedded couple, which is no 
answer at all. 


Nothing is too trivial to be com- 
mandeered for total warfare. But 
the trivial things at that may have 
special value and importance. James 
Worth, in the London Daily Mirror, 
thinks spiders belong in that cate- 
gory. Certain species of garden 
spiders, he says, are among the 
highest essentials. Experts are 
needed to detect and gather the right 
kind. The thread they spin is care- 
fully wound on a frame by skillful 
operatives as the spiders spin it and 
stored “safe from heat, damp, and 
vibration” until needed. Delicate as 
it is, each thread must—most of it— 
be separated by special workers into 
three parts—none more than 
1-10,000th part of an inch in di- 
ameter. Strangely enough, at that 
thickness and properly placed, they 
are stronger than steel wire would 
be at the same thickness. These 
divided threads are used as cross- 
threads on “‘gun-sights, bomb-sights, 
range-finders, and periscopes,” and 
they do not break, when once placed, 
under any extreme of temperature 
or shock. The life and health of these 
spiders are carefully guarded; none 
is ever destroyed. Usually, when set 
to work, these spiders will spin any- 
where up to.100 yards of thread be- 
fore becoming exhausted. When their 
process slows up, they are put back 
among the plants so that they may 
recuperate. 


OUR BRITISH GUIANA MISSION 


IN WARTIME 


By H. R. KUNKLE, Missionary at New Amsterdam 


It was during the days of World 
War I that the Lutheran Church in 
British Guiana actually became a 
mission of American Lutheranism. 
The first missionary pastor—the 
Rev. Dr. M. H. Stine—was sent out 
then. Previously the congregations 
in this colony had been under Creole 
leadership. Now a world again at 
war finds the Lutheran Church in 
British Guiana ready to celebrate its 
two hundredth anniversary since its 
establishment by the Dutch. Your 
Mission in this colony is asking for 
more men and more money, and an 
expansion and strengthening of our 
Christian work. 

Each member of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America is a share- 
holder in this Mission. You there- 
fore have a right to ask about (1) 
the need for such work; (2) the re- 
sponse such work receives; and (3) 
the future of such work. Men and 
money are needed everywhere to- 
day. You are paying higher taxes 
and being called upon to buy gov- 
ernment bonds and saving stamps. 
Are you justified in putting more 
money into missions, or should you 
wait until peace comes? Pastors are 
being called into army and navy 
chaplaincies. Congregations at home 
need pastors. Is it right that we 
should send even a few more men 
abroad in such times? We shall try 
to answer these questions. You have 
a right to know, for we are workers 
together with God. 


THE NEED 


A soul is a soul—in time of peace 
or war. The fact that we are at war 
has nothing to do with the urgency 
of the Gospel nor with the blackness 
of sin and the need of grace. “He 
that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not 
shall be damned,” has not been re- 
pealed for the duration. Neither has 
John 3: 16. Just as to the Christian 
there is absolutely no suspension of 
Christian morality in wartime, so is 
there no suspension of sin, nor of 
God’s grace. But it is the function 
of the church to make this grace 
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Mr and Mrs. Herman Leps, charter 
members of St. Patrick Church, 
De Velde, Berbice River 


available to His people everywhere. 
It would be just as Christian to sus- 
pend the preaching of the Gospel 
and the administering of the two 
Holy Sacraments in your own city or 
town during the war as it would be 
to suspend foreign missions. 

We in British Guiana are bothered 
less by the war than any Lutheran 
work in the British Empire. The 
only way in which our work is 
hindered is the difficulty in getting 
missionary reinforcements here, and 
in curtailment of materials for erect- 
ing new buildings. 

But British Guiana has its peculiar 
wartime (and peacetime) needs. It 
is hard to picture an entire country 
in a few paragraphs, and of course 
there are exceptions to the state- 
ments which follow. We speak of at 
least 75 per cent of the population. 
In economic wretchedness it reminds 
you of The Grapes of Wrath; in 
moral ugliness of Tobacco Road; in 
its African background and carefree- 
ness of Porgy and Bess; and all with 
a large flavoring of Mother India. 

British Guiana’s educational sys- 
tem is poor. It has a high rate of 
illiteracy. The educational system it 
does have (supposed to be universal 
and compulsory), fails in a large 


measure to train for actual living. 

As long as about half of the pop- 
ulation is out of personal contact 
with Christ, its Christianity is not 
adequate (whether it be U.S. A. or 
B. G.). That is the case here, too, 
with most of that half so-called 
heathen. e 

As long as 46 per cent of all babies 
born annually are illegitimate, and 
Ebenezer Lutheran congregation it- 
self has at this writing some twenty 
confirmed members under excom- 
munication or discipline because of 
known violation of the Sixth Com- 
mandment, there is a crying need for 
the work of Christian missions. 

As long as British Guiana finds 
the great bulk of its people living 
far below the American classifica- 
tion of “underprivileged,” and about 
40 per cent of its total population 
living in quarters that a Pennsyl- 
vania farmer would not consider 
fit for his livestock, there is a need 
for the leavening influence of gen- 
uine Christianity at work both in 
hearts and in practice. 


THE RESPONSE 


But even if there is genuine need 
for Christian work, does the re- 
sponse on the part of the people war- 
rant the men and money in these 
war days? The Gospel should never 
be conditioned by response, but by 
the need only. The less people re- 
alize their need of Christ, the more 
they actually need Him. 

Many people in British Guiana do 
not respond to the Gospel. Many 
people do seem to use the church 
whenever they can get material help 


The School Hostel at Ituni 


from it, and then only. More than a 
few irritate the missionaries by com- 
ing for handouts, loans (which they 
do not get), recommendations, etc., 
but are rarely or never seen in 
church. ~ 

Many other people, exposed all 
their life to Christianity, seem to 
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have only the most childish, super- 
ficial conception’ of what it is all 
about. Lying, stealing, lechery are 
still their rule of life; but they have 
been calling themselves Christian. 

Despite the long effort of all 
churches, there is still a tremendous 
amount of superstition of African 
and Indian origin; and some of the 
Europeans have picked up some 
of it! 

A sense of Christian stewardship 
on the part of our church people is 
so feeble as almost to flicker out at 
times. They have become so accus- 
tomed to getting that they have 
never learned to give to Christian 
work a fraction of what they should. 
This is one of our gravest problems. 
But it is partly of the white man’s 
origin. Even in their great poverty 
they could do much more toward 
their own work than they do. The 
answer is not to cut them adrift at 
once—that would be curing the dis- 
ease by killing the patient; but by 
patiently continuing to teach and 
practice Christian stewardship while 
we continue to help them. 


GENUINELY INFLUENCED 


There are many examples of real, 
genuine Christian results, too. Just 
like at home. Maybe not so many, 
but enough to be encouraging. We'll 
even mention names. Nowhere have 
we met a finer young Christian cou- 
ple than Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Magalee 
of Ebenezer congregation, New Am- 
sterdam. He is the business manager 
of the Mission and manager of the 
Lutheran Press. That is his chief 
job. Besides that, he is secretary and 
acting treasurer of Ebenezer congre- 
gation, our largest. He is a lay 
reader. He is a Sunday school 
teacher. He is a leader in our boys’ 
club. Still more, he does all these 
things well, is a practicing Christian, 
is completely dependable, and has 
good business sense. His wife is our 
Mission office secretary. Besides 
that, she is a Sunday school teacher, 
sings in the senior choir, works with 
the girls’ club, the Women’s League, 
and directs the Children of the 
Church. We almost forgot to men- 
tion that she works in a branch Sun- 
day school—Mt. Sinai at Vryheid— 
each Sunday morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Magalee are excep- 
tions, we'll admit. But they are the 
result of several factors—education, 
good homes, and Christian training. 
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But if this is possible with these two 
people, it is possible with many 
more. The trouble is that so very 
many of our Guianese have poor 
education, deficient home life, and 
hardly any Christian training. The 
factors that make the Magalees such 
fine people are just the factors that 
our Mission (and other Christian 
churches) are in British Guiana to 
bring. 

One more example, from a differ- 
ent type. The Magalees have their 
ancestry in India. Let’s look at a 
Negro example. Mrs. Mary Coria is 
an aged and impoverished woman, 
also of Ebenezer congregation. She 
is a widow, lives entirely on support 
from others and the church, for she 
is too feeble to earn a living. But 
she is devout, and gets to church 
when many far younger find it too 
much trouble. One of these days she 
will die as she is 
living—a peaceful, 
joyous Christian. 
But Mary Coria 
was not always 
so. She was once 
living decidedly 
unchristian; she 
knows the power 
of sin. But like 
Mary Magdalene, 
she has been 
cleansed of many 
devils. Aren’t re- 
sults like these 
worth an effort? 


THE FUTURE 


We are now getting the frame- 
work of a vigorous church for the 
future. At this writing we have 
eleven congregations, fourteen more 
preaching points, most of which are 
capable of some day being congre- 
gations. That means also twenty-five 
Sunday schools. We have grown 
rapidly of late, and that means vigor 
and calls for future growth. In a 
recent month we had three appeals 
from three different villages to enter 
and help them with their Christian 
and educational problems; that 
means possibly three new congrega- 
tions. It does, if you will help us 
with the men and money. Appeals 
like that cannot be turned down by 
any pastor. 

Educationally, we have nine ele- 
mentary schools under our manage- 


-ment, enrolling at least 400 boys and 


girls. Five of these schools the Mis- 


One of Our School Buildings on the Berbice River 


sion supports alone; four are aided 
by government. But in all, the chil- 
dren should be receiving daily not 
only the three R’s, but Christ. 
Recently we added a high school 
in New Amsterdam. We call it an 
academy. It enrolls 60 boys and 
girls, and offers free tuition to com- 
muning Lutherans. Most of them 
could not have a secondary educa- 
tion without it. The academy is far 
from what it should be; but it is a 
start. Given more missionaries—es- 
pecially one who has specialized a 
bit in education—we can make it an 
outstanding high school. Finally, 


there is the Catechist Training 
School in New Amsterdam, enrolling 
only four men; but even so, indicat- 
ing a far better trained personnel in 
the future. 
seminary.” 

Certainly our British Guiana Mis- 


It is our “theological 


sion has a future. Small compared 
to our India or China or Liberia 
Missions. But decidedly bigger than 
some of the synods of the U. L. C. A. 
And bright enough so long as we in 
British Guiana hold fast to our true 
heritage—the pure Word of God and 
the Holy Sacraments. Only that jus- 
tifies our existence. But with that 
the Lutheran Church will go far in 
British Guiana for the betterment of 
the people and the glory of God. 


SomMETIMES the way in which an 
appeal for a considerable sum of 
money is “broken down” into small 
amounts which individuals and 
groups can provide is vital to a suc- 
cessful response. For example, Sun- 
day school classes for whom a finan- 
cial objective is desirable might 
“adopt” a share in the development 
of British Guiana’s expansion pro- 
gram. The investment would be 
richly fruitful. Eb. 


TAXING CHURCH INSTITUTIONS 


The Christian Century recently 
quoted‘our story on this page about 
taxing church property in Washing- 
ton. This is a follow-up. The move- 
ment to tax certain religious, chari- 
table, and educational institutions 
here has been halted through the 
enactment by Congress of S. 2804. 
This law restores tax exemption to 
buildings and properties actually 
used by churches for religious, char- 
itable, and educational purposes. The 
National Lutheran Home for the 
Aged is specifically mamed in the 
new law. Too much credit cannot 
be given to Dr. Robert L. Lang, su- 
perintendent of the Home, for his 
persistent, accurate, and splendid 
presentation of the case before Sen- 
ate hearings. The proposed taxing 
system could have meant driving 
our Home out of existence. It per- 
haps is also a test case in the nation. 


BUREAU GOVERNMENT 


THESE are war days and that 
means temporarily shelving many 
peace-time practices. However, this 
paragraph is concerned with a prac- 
tice worth any good American’s 
careful watching—the increasing 
number of persons who have never 
been elected to any public office and 
others actually defeated in recent 
elections who are being placed in 
positions of power on Federal bu- 
reaus. This will be tolerated for the 
duration, despite the attacks of such 
hard-hitting and clear-thinking men 
as Senator Byrd and Representative 
Hatton Sumners. Some appointees 
in the war effort, like W. M. Jeffers 
of the Union Pacific Railroad and 
Bernard M. Baruch, are in a class by 
themselves and do not come within 
the purview of this paragraph. But 
we are concerned with the constant 
appointment of men who, we fear, 
couldn’t carry a local county elec- 
tion, but who push around taxpayers 
and members of the Congress who 
must be elected regularly. Where 
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WASHINGTON 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
AND 


RALPH W. LOEW 


the defense program is at stake, we 
haven’t one word of criticism; but 
we are against government by pres- 
sure groups, by men instead of law, 
by those who have never made a 
success of their own business and 
who can’t get elected. 


EAGLE OR OYSTER 


Concressman Carl T. Curtis of 
Nebraska was speaking at a church 
dinner and used this illustration. “I 
hope the American eagle always will 
be the symbol of America and not 
the oyster. The eagle has to fly to 
high, rocky cliffs and barren places 
for food and a place to build his nest. 
But the eagle is free, strong, and 
can soar to the skies. On the other 
hand, the oyster has security; its 
food and home are provided. It toils 
not, neither does it spin, but it is soft. 
It has never seen the sunrise, nor 
will it ever see the stars.” A parish 
poet responded in defense of the 
oyster. It gives itself as food for 
men. It has no thought for fighting. 
The eagle does see the sun, but he is 
a bird of prey. What does he do for 
mankind, anyhow? Even the oyster’s 
shell is ground up for chicken feed. 
Take your choice—we still like the 
eagle on our coins. 


LET'S GO TOGETHER 


A REPRESENTATIVE group of Wash- 
ington laymen heard Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, executive director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, present the 
far-reaching work of the Council. 
It is likely the most effective Lu- 
theran enterprise in the world today. 
The president of no single Lutheran 
body has the responsibility now rest- 
ing upon the director of the National 
Council. Perhaps the Council holds 
the key to the future of our Church 
in this country. . . . Since the only 
generation we have is the present, 
we see no reason for delaying an 
aggressive move for organic union 
within the framework of the Coun- 
cil. If our fathers had the right to 


separate, their sons surely have the 
moral right to unite. Why must cer- 
tain ultra-conservatives who “are 
not ready” determine the speed of 
this movement? . .. We believe the 
National Council is the place to be- | 
gin this determined effort. Change | 


its constitution if need be to make | 
. . One of our | 


the effort possible. . 
Washington colleagues asked this | 
question at the close of Dr. Long’s | 
address, “Where do you suppose the 
priest and the Levite were going | 
when they passed the broken and | 
robbed man on the road to Jericho | 
in Jesus’ parable of the Good Samar- | 
itan?” Our colleague thought they | 
were perhaps headed for a _ the- | 
ological conference to draw up some | 
“articles of agreement.” The writers | 
of this page believe the time for the- | 
ological debate among Lutherans is | 
far, far past. We hold that it is lack | 
of intellectual poise to fail to see the © 
unity which now exists among Lu- | 
therans. . . . The man beside the © 
road is our broken and robbed world. 
The mother of Protestantism and the 
largest Protestant Church in the 
world has a responsibility second to © 
none other to go to work together in 
His name. ... Hither the elected 
leadership of our Church must lead 
or forfeit the confidence of our most 
alert clergy and laity. 


NOMINATIONS! 


Wuom would you nominate to sit 
at the peace conference to represent — 
the church’s point of view? What 
right has the church to be there, 
anyhow? Some prominent Federal 
officials here are saying that the 
Christian interpretation of the causes 
of this war and what constitutes a 
just peace must be heard. Most 
wide-awake churches are now con- 
ducting study groups on the bases of 
a durable peace. How shall all this 
study and church sentiment be reg- 
istered? We fear at this moment 
that the organized church will mat- 
ter little more in the peace than it 
did in preventing the war. Govern- 
ment representatives will write the | 
peace and God grant they may have © 
the mind of Christ. The practical — 
nub of the question is what church- | 
men could command wide enough | 
confidence from large areas of Chris- © 
tendom and also get a hearing among 
statesmen? If the idea of the king- | 
dom of God holds the clue to social | 
relations, here’s our chance. Whom 
would you nominate? 


The Lutheran 


| EVANGELISM on Two Fronts 


By Oscar W. Carlson, Secretary, Department of Evangelism, 


Board of Social Missions 


EVANGELISM is the Christ-assigned 
work of the church at all times and 
in all places. Evangelism is bringing 
men under the dominion of the love 
of God in Christ Jesus. If all the 
world were under Christ, there 
would still be work to do. Genera- 
tions, as well as nations, must be 
taught and baptized. The Great 
Commission without a word changed 
to suit the twentieth century situa- 
tion is still the church’s chief busi- 
ness. It is the Father’s business! 

“Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” This is the church’s abiding 
responsibility through all the ages. 
Like mother’s, this work is never 
done. It is hard and long. It takes 
the sweat of the face and the bleed- 
‘ing heart. 


THE CHURCH'S FIRST DUTY 

The church should know its first 
duty and its first love—telling men 
the good news that Christ is here 
and that in Him old things pass away 
and all things become new. “Let the 
church be the church.” Even so, the 
church may fail. It is open to com- 
placency, illusions of grandeur, and 
bad temper. It must always be un- 
der the pressure of divine criticism. 
The church is not always successful 
when people patronize it, and it is 
not always a failure when people 
ignore it. Regardless of outward cir- 
cumstances, as long as the church 
holds sin and grace in tension it is 
the church. Good music, Gothic 
architecture, and social prestige 
should be evidences of accomplish- 
ments in basic evangelism, Unless 
the church can attract sinners 
through the Gospel, any other at- 
tractiveness is barren. One can 
almost hear Jesus saying to His 
church, “Seek ye first the souls of 
men, and these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

The church must carry out Christ’s 
command, “Go, teach, baptize,” on 
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two fronts. It is implicit in the com- 
mand. There will always be the 
younger generation of the church to 
be brought up from infancy in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
and there will always be the un- 
churched and unregenerate section 
of the adult population to be dealt 
with. The first front demands a com- 
plete religious educational program; 
the second, a thoroughly established 
battle-line of missions at home and 
abroad. 

Since the publication of Luther’s 
Small Catechism in 1529, the Lu- 
theran Church has looked with jeal- 
ous care upon its own children. Yet 


Evangelism is not a phase of 
church work; it is the spiritual 
foundation of all its good works, 


as well as its first duty and love 
toward Christ. 


we have not done enough. The 
church school is still an inadequate 
instrument of evangelism for youth. 
Catechetics hide a multitude of 
omissions. By every cord of affec- 
tion, by beautiful fellowship, and by 
intelligent activities the church must 
possess her young and build them 
literally into the Kingdom of God. 
For the most part we are doing a 
half-hearted job. We do not believe 
enough in the importance of religion! 
Our goal must be to provide a life 
full of Christ-centered experiences 
for our young people. We ought to 
make “their world” a “Christ world.” 
It can be done when the church 
straightens itself out and repossesses 
its own soul. This kind of education 
is never less than half the work of 
evangelism. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
UNCHURCHED 

The second front in evangelism 
takes the church out into the un- 
churched and unregenerate areas of 
society. This is not by any means 
an untried venture for the Lutheran 
Church. We are not altogether new 


hands at it. Year after year we re- 
port accessions by adult baptism and 
confirmation by which men make 
their first confession of Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour. But on the whole 
it is not incorrect to say that the 
Lutheran Church has had experi- 
ence in adult evangelism chiefly 
among people of Lutheran extrac- 
tion. It is amusing that we have a 
sense for “Lutheran names.’- Now 
that immigration has been stopped 
for several decades and our people 
have become American in both 
thought and language for the most 
part, it is time that the Lutheran 
Church take as its parish “all of 
America” in the spirit that Wesley 
said the world was his parish. 


WHITE UNTO HARVEST 


Plainly now, it seems, our duty is 
to forge the technique, create the 
vocabulary, and cultivate the temper 
which will enable us to be a mighty 
force to christianize the nations of 
this continent where democracy 
must have its altar as well as its 
arsenal. Let the Lutheran Church 
throw off its self-consiousness, pos- 
sess in confidence its own genius of 
grace, embrace America as the home 
of its greatest opportunity of wit- 
nessing to the transforming power 
of the Gospel, and go to work tire- 
lessly and undauntedly to bring the 
nation under Christ's dominion. 
The land is white unto harvest. 

Of course, let us recognize certain 
immediate and pressing demands 
upon us as a church. There’s Lu- 
theran World Action for 1943; there’s 
the plight of our colleges when the 
young men go off to war; there’s the 
very important duty of keeping our 
boys in the service within the love 
of Christ; and there will be yet more 
emergencies. We dare not fail in a 
single one of these causes. 

And yet we can do the basic work 
of evangelism as we have never done 
it before simply by sounding more 
certainly the note of seeking for the 
souls of men in everything we say 
and do. When the church becomes 
gracious toward all mankind, re- 
gardless of race, color, and circum- 
stances; when the church keeps a 
fire burning brightly where men can 
find both warmth and light from a 
literally cold and dark world; when 
the church reflects Christ’s own pas- 
sion for people, then the church will 
find it much easier and be happier in 
doing what the emergencies demand. 
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HEADACHES IN OHIO 


Dayton’s Increased Population Due to War Industries baffles 


City and Church Institutions 


By CARL DRISCOLL ("Wings Over Miami’) 


WirtH conditions as they are, per- 
haps readers of THe LUTHERAN 
would be interested in some “back- 
grounds” which definitely color the 
work of the church. Dayton and the 
Miami Valley figure in a pivotal 
position in several relations to the 
war effort. Let me show you a few 
of our joys and headaches. 


INCREASED POPULATION 


Up until the end of 1942, the pop- 
ulation of Montgomery County had 
increased by 60,000; and that is a 
conservative estimate. By the end 
of 1943, another 26,000 workers will 
be needed, and the families they 
might bring with them will add that 
many more residents. Such an in- 
crease could be handled easily if 
there were enough houses; but here 
is the first headache. 

Under a program known as the 
Camden Plan, 500 housing units 
were completed in 1942. Before these 
were completed, the government be- 
gan erecting barracks for housing 
workers. Fifty-two trailer camps are 
located in and around Dayton. The 
government has begun a program of 
leasing large private dwellings and 
converting them into apartments. 
Every ‘home owner who has extra 
rooms is urged to take in roomers. 
New homes for defense workers are 
being built as rapidly as possible. 
Despite all this, there still remains 
a demand for 9,000 more family units 


in 1943. So acute is the problem that. 


the War Manpower Commission has 
designated Dayton as the nation’s 
number one area for solving man- 
power needs. The crowded court- 
yard of Bethlehem has come to 
Dayton. 


INDUSTRY 

Industry is expanding rapidly as 
the manpower becomes available. 
Back in the days of the depression, 
the “Help Wanted” column in local 
journals was only a fraction of a 
column. Today it overflows two en- 
tire pages. The 1942 payroll (and 
this does not include the two air 
fields nor hundreds of smaller indus- 
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tries) has been estimated at 
$200,000,000. This is for a city of a 
quarter million inhabitants. 

Gasoline rationing has affected 
many drivers, but so many of them 
are defense workers who must use 
their cars that the highways are still 
crowded, and parking space down- 
town is rare. To transport workers 
to the air fields, one bus company 
has secured several trailer buses 
that are pulled by regular tractor 
trucks. Transportation by train 
means you're lucky to have standing 
room, while city street buses during 
rush hours “pass by on the other 
side.” 


THE AIR FIELDS 


Moving the Air Service Command 
here from Washington centers that 
branch of the service in Dayton. The 
new building, housing many thou- 
sand workers, is between the two 
fields—W right, the experimental 
laboratory, and Patterson, the sup- 
ply depot. New buildings are being 
erected continually on these adjoin- 
ing fields, which now cover several 
thousand acres. 

Our home is just three miles south 
of Wright Field, so we get to see all 
types of aircraft. The most thrilling 


is the B-19. It could make the dishes 


dance when it would fly over the 
house last summer. It was so big 
that when it was a mile high you still 
felt like ducking your head. We have 


threatened several times to paint our 
chimney clearance on the roof of the 
house. 

There are the tragedies, too. Late 
in November we stood at the study 
window and watched a pursuit ship 
come down in a power dive, and 
crash with a terrific explosion into 
the frozen earth just 2,000 feet away. 
Our study looks out over peaceful 
farmlands that skirt the city’s raw 
edge, but a livid scar will remain 
forever, reminding us that this is 
war. 


WHAT ARE THE CHURCHES 
DOING? 


The churches are doing what they 
have always done—preaching the 
Word and administering the Sacra- 
ments. Dr. E. Clyde Xander, Home 


Mission Superintendent of the Synod _ 


of Ohio, met with the United Lu- 
theran pastors in December to dis- 
cuss our problems. Several factors 
have to be remembered. First, a 
great many of the workers who are 
flocking to defense jobs have come 
for higher wages. Many are of the 
rolling-stone type who follow 
Moloch. Many are transferred from 
place to place—subject to change 
without notice. Many expect to re- 
turn home after the war. Not many 
are vitally interested in the church. 
One young man to whom we gave a 
ride recently, explained, “I was 
active in my church back east, but I 
don’t think the church is so impor- 
tant right now.” 

Again, many of the newcomers are 
from Kentucky and Tennessee; so 
there are very few Lutherans among 
them. Pastor Paul Weihl, canvassing 
over four hundred families in 
Osborn, adjoining Patterson Field, 
found about eighteen families that 


Throughout the United States trailer camps are the homes of many war workers 
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were Lutheran, or had at some time 
been exposed to Lutheranism. In 
another section, lower socially ac- 
cording to the quality of their homes, 
he found one Lutheran family. Of 
course this does not excuse us from 
an evangelistic effort. It might be 
interpreted to mean that Lutheran 
families take pretty deep root in 
their home communities. 

The Lutheran churches of Dayton 
have tried various means of adver- 
tising their services. Some of the 
men are doing a splendid job of visit- 
ing new families in their neighbor- 
hoods. The rapid increase of popula- 
tion, and the lack of lay help due to 
longer working hours, places definite 
limits on this work. That problem 
was met constructively in the 
Osborn-Brandt Parish when the 
synodical Board of Home Missions 
sent Pastor Clarence Flath to assist 
Pastor Weihl. It may be that this 
arrangement could work in a larger 
city, with one or more men doing 
visitation work only, and directing 
families to the nearest church. The 
Church Federation of the county 
reached 5,300 children through va- 
cation Bible schools last summer, 
with one of its largest schools held 
in the Parkside Homes Administra- 
tion Building; reaching children 
from this housing project and the 
adjoining trailer camps. This school 
was financed by adjacent churches 
in order to include it with an already 
overtaxed budget. 


FORWARD THEIR NAMES 


Perhaps the greatest degree of ef- 
ficiency could be reached if every 
pastor who has people moving into 
this area would forward their names. 
Our Lutheran Inner Mission, at 201 
Commercial Street, not only would 
be glad to receive these names and 
forward them to a local pastor, but 
in addition, lists rooms and apart- 
ments available in Lutheran homes, 
and helps the newcomers find 
places to stay. 

Naturally, few of these newcom- 
ers transfer their membership. We 
all realize their stay is only tem- 
porary. But when we know where 
they are, we can offer them the serv- 
ices of our churches, and make them 
more at home while they are here. 

The pastors of the Miami Valley 
are aware of their opportunities and 
their responsibilities. We must not 
forget the stranger at our door. 
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THE OTHER IDE, PLEASE 


Little Thought-of Phases of Familiar Scenes 


Actions, like questions, have two 
sides. A mother is baking bread. 
She does it to keep a little son alive. 
That’s easily seen. The mother is 
also nursing a dream. You cannot 
see it. She dreams that her little 
boy will be a great surgeon. And 
that’s the other side of her bread 
baking. 

A man is sweeping snow from a 
railroad switch. He’s earning his 
livelihood. In rain and snow he must 
do his work well to hold his job. In 
a few minutes a troop train will 
whizz by. As the coaches clickity- 
click past him the trackwalker 
surges with patriotism. And that’s 
the other side. 

Everything we do in Church has 
this other side to it. There is an 
amazing amount of church work to 
be done. Sunday school, choir, wor- 
ship, Ladies’ Aid, missionary so- 
cieties, Luther League, study classes, 
organized Bible classes, Children of 
the Church, Brotherhood, suppers, 
tureen dinners, and bake sales. 
There is nothing wrong with the 
front side up of any of these. They 
are necessary. They suggest pleasant 
friendship and activity. But each of 
them has this other side, frequently 
unthought of but, let us hope, never 
disdained. 

Take the choir, for example. It 
must have a well-prepared anthem 
every Sunday morning. That ele- 


DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we 
are still printing on regular sched- 
ule. However, wartime transpor- 
tation is subject to frequent and 
unforeseen delays. Late delivery 
of “The Lutheran” means that 


your area has been thus affected. 
Insofar as possible, we shall con- 
tinue to strive to overcome delays. 
Occasionally copies for sale at 
the church may reach you late. 
If so, do not return them, but try 
to sell them the following Sun- 
day. Wartime conditions require 
your co-operation in this way. 


THANK YOU! 


By OSCAR W. CARLSON 


vates the service. It is good adver- 
tising, too. The other side is this: 
when the choir sang, “Open the 
Gates of the Temple,” last Sunday 
morning it helped the Holy Spirit 
open the heart of a sinner, and 
Christ entered and made His abode 
there. 

And what about the bake sale? To 
bake a cake to sell to get money for 
the missionary society to pay its 
“special” and to send a missionary 
to help the United Lutheran Church 
hold a mission field so that souls as 
white as yours but wrapped in black, 
brown, and yellow cellophane, can 
be won for Christ. It takes a little 
time to get to it in the case of the 
bake- sale, but there’s a glorious 
other side in everything. 


WHAT GOD SEES 

Usually the tangible, reachable, 
and measurable side is on top. It 
must be kept as attractive as a mer- 
chant’s window, as useful as a hard- 
ware store, and as justifiable in itself 
as a cup of cold water in His blessed 
name. When you are tempted to ask, 
“OQ what’s the use?” think of the 
other side. Everything we do in the 
church and in the name of Christ 
has the other side which God always 
sees and which men often do not see. 

Beyond our immediate sight and 
attention—and occasionally beyond 
our interest—is God drawing men 
unto Himself and healing them with 
His love. This is the side that gives 
eternal value and meaning to what 
otherwise might seem significant 
only while it is being done. 

Winning souls and putting them 
in the love of God through the won- 
derful goodness of Christ in dying 
for us is the warp and woof into 
which we weave the beautiful pat- 
terns and purposes of worship, mis- 
sions, education, and fellowship. 
When you look on the other side you 
always find the same thing. It is, 
“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” 
The more we look to the other side, 
the finer we make the front side. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Matcgaret Ly: g. Gevin 


The Bad Men 


Tue five-year-old was examining 
a picture of Jesus carrying His cross. 
Her quick glance found Mary weep- 
ing by the roadside. She had no 
trouble in interpreting Jesus’ look 
of compassion. “See, He is telling 
her not to cry. It’s going to be all 
right.” 

She had many questions about the 
men who were helping our Lord to 
carry His cross. Then she pounced 
upon the Roman soldiers in the 
background. “And here,” she ex- 
claimed triumphantly, “are the bad 
men!” 

“Well,” answered her mother, “not 
bad, perhaps. Just soldiers doing 
what they had to do.” 

The five-year-old looked closely at 
the picture. She shook her head. 
She turned back to her mother with 
the air of a district attorney cross- 
questioning an unreliable witness. 

“They are right there and they 
can see Jesus, can’t they?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“And they aren’t helping Him, are 
they?” 

SSNTO 

“Well?” 

“T guess we could call them bad.” 
No use explaining shades of gray to 
a child that age. That would come 
with years. Yes, tolerance and for- 
bearance would come. Enthusiasm 
and loyalty might wane in the pro- 
cess, but we don’t want to make 
fanatics of our children. 

Just the same, it would be nice if 
we could let them keep a little of 
that clear-cut definiteness. We want 
them to be tolerant. Yet so much 
tolerance is merely hazy thinking. 
It is something quite different from 
kindliness and understanding. Really 
understanding another human being 
takes time and mental effort and 
selflessness. It is much easier to take 
refuge in the well-worn expression, 
“so much bad in the best of us and 
so much good in the worst of us.” 

Tolerance is often the stronghold 
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of those who are too polite to con- 
demn and too selfish to understand. 
Such tolerance is not what Jesus 
meant by “Judge not.” 


Another Silver Lining 


My little friend Pollyanna keeps 
bringing me word of the bits of sil- 
ver that will come peeping through 
the war cloud. It’s astonishing how 
many of them she picks up—a mat- 
ter of seeing what you’re looking 
for, I suppose. 

This time she’s off on the subject 
of the dignity of work. Honest toil 
has been extolled for years in high 
school speeches, and, as far as most 
of us can see, nowhere else. Anyone 
attempting to put business before 
pleasure was considered more than 
a little eccentric. To break up a 
party on the plea of “a big day to- 
morrow” was looked upon as def- 
initely anti-social conduct. 

But other days, other customs. All 
work and no play makes Jack a 
patriot. Even Jill is too busy these 
days to fritter away the hours in un- 
productive revelry. “Hadn’t you 
heard? There’s a war on,” is suf- 
ficient excuse for refusing formerly 
irresistible invitations. Civilians as 
well as those in the armed forces are 
up to their ears for the duration. 
They need to keep up their health if 
their work is not to suffer—and work 
must come before everything else. 

Pollyanna thinks, and maybe she’s 
right, that they really like the new 
arrangement. They have a sense of 
accomplishment, a feeling of satis- 
faction that their pleasure seeking 
couldn’t offer. They grumble about 
it, of course, but that’s one pleasure 
that doesn’t interfere with their 
work. Did you ever notice how 
Americans love to grumble? That’s 
what most people mean when they 
talk about freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. They enjoy 
making a fuss about a lot of things 
that they wouldn’t actually want to 
change. They’re just “sounding off” 


and having a lot of fun doing it. 

Indeed, Pollyanna suggests that 
perhaps they may like their new 
way of living so well that they’ll 
want to continue it after the fighting 
stops. They may work just as hard 
for peace and her brave new world 
as they are working to save our 
skins. 

There will be work to be done, 
certainly—especially by those who 
call themselves Christians. Vice- 
president Wallace has pointed out in 
an interview in the Christian Herald 
two ways in which the church can 
help to maintain the peace of the 
world—once the war is finally and 
decisively won. It can encourage 
men to think of Christianity, not in 
terms of the next world only, but in 
terms of this world also. It can 
translate its prayer life into action 
for the building of a better world. 
And it can revive its great mission- 
ary crusade. 

“There are,” he said, “eight hun- 
dred million people in East Asia. 
Five hundred million of them live in 
China, where the average family in- 
come is less than one hundred dol- 
lars a year. Eighty per cent of the 
Chinese are living on twenty per 
cent of the land. Do you wonder 
they have famines? -They haven't 
eaten enough, ever! ....I think the 
agricultural missionary must go to 
teach them how to use that soil, how 
to get out of it all that can possibly 
be gotten. I think the school teacher- 
missionary must go to teach these 
tremendous masses of people to read 
and write.” He goes on pointing out 
ways in which the West can step in 
unselfishly to help the peoples of the 
East to live before they die. 

Dewitt Mackenzie has discovered 
the plight of India’s untouchables. 
Hiram Motherwell has mapped out 
a strategy of feeding Europe. Oh, 
there will be work to be done. : 

The church has been at work on a 
lot of it for a long time, but it is a 
handful of her members who have 
been doing it. The rest have thought 
it was enough to go to Communion 
once a year, keep peace with their 
neighbors, and refrain from slander- 
ing their enemies in public. Nice 
people, but not exactly energetic. 

Pollyanna thinks that a lot of them 
have learned to enjoy working. She’s 
wondering whether the church may 
be able to harness their new-found 
energy. But that’s Pollyanna for you 
—always looking for silver linings. 
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WINTER EVENING — The Lathrops Go Visiting After Vespers 


Mark and I hurried down the 
church steps. The heavy door swung 
shut behind us, closing in warmth 
and light. A gust of wind came 
sweeping around the corner from 
Main Street. For a minute I felt very 
much “out in the cold.” 

“What's your hurry, Mother? 
Aren’t you going to wait for Joan?” 

“Oh, for goodness sake! Isn’t she 
with us? I thought she was just be- 
hind you. What happened to her?” 

“She’s still back there hanging 
around dad while he shakes hands. 
She’s afraid someone will tell him 
something she doesn’t hear.” 

“She is a curiosity-box, isn’t she? 
Well, run back and get her; but 
hurry, both of you. Tomorrow is 
Monday morning.” 

I hurried on toward the house, 
while Mark galloped awkwardly up 
the steps again. Will he ever grow 
up to those feet? 

I was turning the key in the lock 
when a pair of flying figures raced 
out of the darkness, tumbled over 
each other, and landed at my feet. 
Joan was up first. “Let me in, quick! 
Hurry, hurry! I’m frozen.” 

“Frozen? After that little dis- 
tance? That’s a girl for you all 
right.” The door opened inward and 
I shooed them ahead of me. I was in 
no mood to have them start their 
bickering tonight. 

“But can you get undressed before 
she does? That’s a real test.” 

My son tore out of his cap and 
coat and headed for the hall closet. 
Suddenly he paused. His face took 
on what was meant to be a “knowing 
look,” but really bore a closer re- 
semblance to a sinister leer. “So! 
Yow’re going out again, eh? Hurry- 
ing us off to bed so you can go gal- 
livanting, eh? Foul play, Joan. She 
can’t do this to us, can she?” 


“Mother! Are you going out 
again?” 
“What is this? You sound as 


though I did nothing but tear around 
the country neglecting my children.” 
“But you are going out, aren’t 
you? I know all the signs.” 
“Yes, daddy and I are going over 
to spend an hour with Mr. and Mrs. 
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French. I'll give you all the details 
while you get into your pajamas.” 

Mark laughs at Joan’s curiosity, 
but he’s just as bad. Would Sammy 
still be up? What would we talk 
about? Would we have anything to 
eat? 

“Tl tell you all about it tomor- 
row. Now both of you go right off 
to sleep. If you have any trouble 
getting up tomorrow morning, Ill 
have to have Myrtle come in to stay 
with you when I go out.” 

“Tx-nay, ix-nay! We'll behave.” 

By the time Jerry blew the horn 
in the driveway, I had repaired the 
damage the wind had done to my 
appearance. Rather silly when I 
was just going out to let the ele- 
ments do their worst again. I was 
glad Mr. and Mrs. French lived far 
enough away so that Jerry would 
feel justified in taking me in the car. 
I popped into each of the children’s 
rooms for a final good-night kiss. I 
snapped the latch on the front door 
and fled to the haven of the car. 

Most of the town was dark and 
still as we drove through the de- 
serted streets. Many of the inhab- 
itants are retired farmers who still 
like to “turn in” early. So do I. For 
a minute I wished we were headed 
homeward instead of just starting 
out.. From the little rise near the 
railroad station, we could see the 
C. B. I. plant ablaze with light. Just 
a quiet little town, but even on a 
Sunday night it can’t forget that it 
is part of the world upheaval. Is 
there a spot anywhere that is com- 
pletely untouched? Sometimes I get 
so tired of the whole thing. I’d like 
to go back ten years and re-write 
the script. 

“Penny for your thoughts, Vir- 
ginia,” Jerry’s voice called me back. 

“You'd be getting cheated. But 
speaking of thoughts, I haven’t had a 
chance to tell you that you preached 
two good sermons today.” 

“Then you didn’t think the morn- 
ing one was too gloomy? 
afraid I might have sounded a bit 
pessimistic.” 

“Tt didn’t seem so to me. Cer- 
tainly your conclusion was anything 
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but pessimistic,’ was my reply. 

“Oh, by the way, I’m going to have 
my ears examined. They gave me a 
bad moment after the morning serv- 
ice. I thought Mrs. Milland told me 
my sermon was very pathetic. I was 
certainly stumped.” 

“Pathetic? But what on earth—?” 

“That’s what I thought! I felt bet- 
ter when I realized from the rest of 
the conversation that she had ac- 
tually said ‘prophetic.’ ” 

“Jerry! I’d love to have seen your 
face. What did you say?” 

“What would you have said? Well, 
I don’t know just what I said, either.” 

We drew up at the French home. 
As we emerged from the car, I kept 
to leeward—I think that’s the right 
term—of my husband and let him 
battle the wind. Our hostess was ex- 
pecting us and opened the door 
quickly. 

“Come in and get warm. Sam has 
just built us a nice big fire.” 

“What a beauty! May I sit right 
here on this hassock?”’ 

“Anywhere you like. But let me 
have your coat.” 

“How cozy your room looks with 
the fire and everything. I’m so glad 
you asked us to come over.” And by 
that time I really meant it. 


OC 


ee ae 
Naughty Nora 5 
NONSENSE 


Wuen I dip into my pocket 
For a coin, or two or three, 

I’ve the nerve to call it helping 
My brother ’cross the sea. 


A voice was heard in Ramah, 
Weeping and great mourning, 
Rachael weeping for her children; 
and she would not be comforted, 
because they are not. 

Matthew 2: 18 

REpPoRTS pour in that thousands 
are starving in Poland, Greece and 
other countries; and that disease is 
following, with all the long train of 
physical and mental evils incident to 
war. The “weeping and great mourn- 
ing” in Europe are seen and heard 
especially among “the children of 
Rachael.” Herod’s “murder of the in- 
nocents” has been duplicated down 
through the ages. Cry aloud to the 
God of Israel that mercy be ex- 
tended to these helpless victims of 
fanatical jealousy and hate. 


+ + + 

But when Herod was dead, be- 
hold, an angel of the Lord appeared 
in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, say- 
ing, Arise and take the young child 
and his mother, and go into the land 
of Israel: for they are dead that 
sought the young child’s life. 

Matthew 2: 19, 20 

“Man proposes but God disposes.” 
In unexpected ways deliverance 
comes to the one who is reserved 
for a special mission as “a man of 
destiny.” Herod’s wrathful will was 
not hindered when he slew his in- 
nocent victims, and a just God later 
meted dire punishment upon him; 
but One was saved from his sword 
to become later the deliverer of the 
world from the more dread de- 
stroyer of the soul. In special inter- 
position God ever cares for them 
who help fulfill the purposes of His 
Kingdom. 

+ + + 
Out of Egypt did I call my son. 
Matthew 2: 15 

Even the Son of God went down 
into Egypt as a fugitive from the 
land of Israel, carried thither as a 
helpless baby. But it was only for a 
time. It was all part of the divine 
plan. As the literary Premier 
Churchill said in his expressive way 
concerning the sad road by which 
the nations go today, “This war will 
not be over until we have paid the 

price in blood, in sweat, and in 
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tears.” Yet, like the invincible Sav- 
iour of our suffering world Who 
could not remain in Egypt, our own 
generation “has a rendezvous with 
destiny.” That expression of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt rings with a con- 
fidence begotten of an abiding faith 
in the God-sent mission of freedom- 
loving men. “Out of Egypt,” out of 
the hand of evil powers shall men 
be delivered by faith in God’s Son. 


+ = + 


And he said unto them, How is it 
that ye sought meP know ye not that 
I must be in my Father’s house P 

Luke 2: 49 

“FiveRy man has some prime, para- 
mount object, which employs his 
head, fills his heart, rules his 
thoughts and, as it were, lies in his 
bosom, and is to him above and in- 
stead of all other enjoyments what- 
soever.” Such primary interest of 
Jesus of Nazareth was religion. Even 
at the age of twelve He “amazed” 
the doctors of theology with His 
questions and answers. To Him, re- 
ligion was more than theory; it was 
a personal, vital relation with God 
as His Father. It was localized in 
the temple as the “Father’s house,” 
and involved the “Father’s business.” 


+ + + 


And he went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth; and he was 
subject unto them. Luke 2: 51 

As Dr. Robert South said, “The 
first spring, which sets all the wheels 
and faculties of the soul agoing, is a 
man’s apprehension of some good 
wanting to complete the happiness of 
his. condition.” The mainspring in 
the life of Jesus was the overwhelm- 
ing passion begotten of His personal 
relation with the Father. His hap- 
piness was complete by virtue of 
that relation and that holy passion 
operative in saving grace. The re- 
ligion of Jesus would lose much of 
its appeal to us if it related only to 
a temple habitue, a monastery mys- 
tic, or a desert ascetic. As “the Son 
of man,” Jesus “went down” from 
Mt. Zion “and came to Nazareth,” 
where He became “subject” not only 
to Mary and Joseph but also -to the 
limitations of life’s normal tasks. 


And Jesus advanced in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God 
and men. Luke 2: 52 

In “The Soul’s Awakening,” the 
artist pictures the boy Jesus as He 
faces the future courageously and 
confidently, all the pent-up powers 
within awakening to new expression 
in the adolescence of His earthly life. 
The historian Luke, who as a physi- 
cian was accustomed to appraising 
the physical man, wrote concerning 
the child Jesus until age twelve: 
“The child grew and waxed strong, 
filled with wisdom: and the grace of 
God was upon him” (Luke 2: 40). 
After age twelve: “Jesus advanced 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and men” (Luke 2: 52). 
In both passages is mentioned the 
“wisdom” of this growing, strong, 
gracious, religious young man. May 
He be the pattern for our physical, 
mental, and spiritual development. 


+ + + 
And his disciples believed on 
him. John 2: 11 


AFTER thirty years of humble life 
in Nazareth, Jesus suddenly an- 
nounced at a synagogue service that 
He was the Messiah as prophesied 
by Isaiah. His amazed and unbeliev- 
ing townsfolk flew into a rage and 
tried to throw Him over a precipice; 
but He mysteriously vanished from 
their sight. To those who were ac- 
customed to seeing Him as a car- 
penter and religious teacher, He now 
appeared a blasphemer. As He said, 
“No prophet is acceptable in his own 


country.” Not until He performed 


His first miracle at the nearby vil- 
lage of Cana was He popularly con- 
sidered as divine. 


PRAYER 
HEAVENLY Father, we give Thee 


thanks for the manifestation of Thy | 


love and grace. 
daily into the stature and likeness 


Help us to grow — 


of Jesus Christ, Thy Son. Give us — 


more richly of His wisdom and love. 


Build up in us enlightened minds © 
and quickened consciences. Help us © 
by Thy Spirit to pattern our lives — 
according to His example, and to — 
follow in His steps. We ask it in His | 


Name. Amen. 
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“THIS BEGINNING” 


“Tuts beginning of miracles did 
Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and mani- 
fested forth his glory,” is the state- 
ment of the inspired John. Accord- 
ing to certain legends, Jesus per- 
formed miracles before He trans- 
formed water into wine and even as 
a boy startled His playmates with 
miraculous acts. John, the bosom 
friend of the Master, knew better, 
and gives the lie to these stories. 

Thirty years seem a long time for 
the Saviour to have delayed the be- 
ginning of his active ministry and 
the manifestation of His power and 
glory. But in the progression of any 
worth-while life a series of preludes 
usually lead into the first burst of 
vocal or other demonstration. 

Strange preludes of heavenly 
music, light, and announcement her- 
alded the advent of Jesus Christ to 
Bethlehem, and humble toilers, then 
high dignitaries, paid Him tribute in 
worship and offerings. But these 
were succeeded by experiences of 
seeming eclipse amidst an environ- 
ment of poverty and unfriendliness. 
Herod’s henchmen sought to wipe 
out every vestige of the honor and 
glory which attended the rising of 
the Star of Bethlehem. Other babies 
suffered vicariously because of Him 
when they were cruelly slain; and 
there was “weeping and great 
mourning” of the mothers in that 
fateful village as they experienced 
the pangs foretold concerning Mary, 
“Yea, and a sword shall pierce 
through thine own soul also.” 

Through the interposition of an 
angel this special Child was snatched 
from the jaws of death, saved from 
the sword, yet reserved for the more 
cruel cross. "Iwas another prelude 
in the tragic processional. Egypt, 
the ancient symbol of the land of 
bondage and sin, was next entered, 
that in anticipation the Light of the 
world might there appear also. Jesus 
came, like Joseph before Him, in 
humility and helplessness, in the 
arms of a peasant mother riding 
upon a donkey. A prelude of that 
later journey when He rode upon a 
donkey into the city of Jerusalem to 
lead out of sin and bondage by the 
sacrificial way! Herod died, and 
thereupon was fulfilled another 
prophetic prelude: “Out of Egypt 
did I call my son” (Matthew 2: 15), 
as back toward “the land of promise” 
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trekked the new Joshua, leading on 
in the way of hope and faith. 

Again came an angel and deliv- 
ered the Child of destiny from the 
hand of the wicked Archelaus, 
Herod’s son and successor. Directed 
to Nazareth and its obscurity, here 
lingered the child, the boy, the young 
man, living as a carpenter among 
the lowly folk of the community, 
unknown to the world at large dur- 
ing the major part of His earthly 
career. Except for an occasional visit 
to the temple, where His matchless 
wisdom and knowledge amazed the 
leaders in religion, Jesus, the Gali- 
lean peasant seemed like a shooting 
star which appeared on the horizon 
at Bethlehem and then vanished into 
darkness. 

But then came the revealing at 
the fords of the Jordan near Beth- 
abara where John was baptizing and 
at other chosen places of preliminary 
appearances, until the beginning of 
His public ministry at the wedding 
in Cana of Galilee. This little town, 
like the others into which Jesus 
came, was taken out of its obscurity 
and brought into that strange galaxy 
of humble places which were spe- 
cially honored and glorified by His 
presence. In this village, after thirty 
years of waiting, Jesus performed 
His first miracle as a “sign” of His 
deity and “manifested forth his 
glory” as the saving Son of God. 

Though seemingly unrelated, each 
successive happening, each place He 
visited, had its part in the prepara- 
tion for the less than three years of 
the most momentous series of events, 
most marvelous expression of wis- 
dom, power, and love, and most 
thrilling tragedy and far-reaching 
revolution of a redemptory nature, 
in the annals of history. 


THE BUILT-UP LIFE 


From the experience and example 
of the Master of men we learn the 
value of obscure beginnings and of 
seemingly unrelated happenings in 
divers places. Bethlehem’s stable, 
Herod’s sword, Egypt’s banishment, 
Nazareth’s obscurity and humble 
toil, all led to Jerusalem’s temple 
with its hallowed associations and 
worship and to Jordan’s baptism and 
spiritual investiture. Each played a 
necessary part in the preparation for 
the ministry of our Lord. As a help- 
less baby, a homeless wanderer, a 


diligent student, a religious devotee, 
a village boy and carpenter’s ap- 
prentice, and as a man of the toiling 
masses, he tasted human experience 
from many cups and learned life’s 
lessons in many schools. He was 
even “in all points tempted like as 
we, yet without sin.” 

The process of preparation for 
worth-while service may be slow 
and tedious, its various steps seem- 
ingly unnecessary; but when the 
flood lights finally go on the results 
are startling and each bit of ac- 
cumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence is revealed as essential to the 
finished performance. : 

Each life has its Cana meeting 
place of the lesser past and the 
greater future. There is “filled to 
the brim” the “waterpots” at the 
wedding time of life’s golden oppor- 
tunity. The “good wine” of the best 
that is in one is there made to flow 
forth in special benefaction to all 
who come within the sphere of the 
enlarging life and transforming in- 
fluence of the masterful man. Thus, 
likewise, at the beginning of each 
new cycle in one’s life, the months 
preceding present their contribu- 
tions of the days and nights of 
divers experiences that the latter 
may blend into a new beginning for 
the period which lies ahead. 


“IN THE FULNESS” 


To each who feels that the years 
are long and unproductive should 
come comfort from the lessons of 
small beginnings in the obscure 
period of the life of the Man of Naz- 
areth. For suddenly bursts forth the 
flowering and fruitage from the hid- 
den forces that have climbed up 
slowly but mightily out of the roots 
of being into life’s fuller expression 
and usefulness. The true evaluation 
comes at the calling to enlarging 
service and achievement. 

And when at last, “in the fulness 
of time,” as at the ending of the Old 
Dispensation, this our “time of the 
Gentiles shall have been fulfilled,” 
the great Commencement of real 
“beginnings” shall be ushered in 
with the Second Advent of our Lord. 
Then shall the Son of man manifest 
anew His glory at “the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.” 


These two facing pages are pre- 
sented for meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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Lotro the Dosh 


SECULAR journals reporting for 
those nineteen Eastern states in 
which gasoline and rubber restric- 
tions are severe relate that highways 
were bared of travel on Sunday, 
January 10. According to our quite 
limited opportunity for observation, 
the streets and highways at which 
cars were parked were near church 
doors and during periods of service. 

For such an exception there is 
ample legal authorization, but the 
basis of the privilege provides an in- 
quiry. The rule stated for the guid- 
ance of the people forbids the use of 
cars for purposes of pleasure. In 
Philadelphia a keen-eyed reporter 
observed that those who gathered 
for an orchestra’s program of sym- 
phonic music arrived by trolley, bus, 
or on foot. Such a phenomenon has 
no precedent. At a previous rather 
“discriminative” function—the open- 
ing of the grand opera season—the 
“main liners” arrived by bus, some- 
thing new and nerve-racking to both 
parties. As for the movies, their 
patrons could not use even a jalopy 
for their convenience. 

Relative to using one’s automobile 
to go to church, one hesitates to sub- 
ject the privilege granted to pene- 
trative analysis. Of course the ob- 
jective is not amusement, though oc- 
casionally the incidental music of- 
fered by ambitious soloists might be 
traced to secular sources. One hopes, 
however, that church attendance is 
an enjoyable experience. It should, 
however, be in the class of duties. 

The fact is that an especial value 
belongs to regular and frequent par- 
ticipation in worship with our con- 
gregations in times like these when 
we are all under the stresses due to 
the war. The opportunity thereby 
afforded to unite in prayers for those 
of each church’s membership now 
engaged in their country’s armed 
forces is in itself a claim to which 
no believer in Christ should be in- 
different. The exercise of fellowship 
which is devotionally expressed as 
the people unite hearts, minds, and 
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voices in the liturgy, and as they 
meet in conversations after the bene- 
diction has brought the worship 
service to a close, is a second reason 
for everyone’s presence. There is 
also the very important result of 
“all-out” participation in the rela- 
tionships of our religion to human 
needs about which announcements 
will be made from time to time by 
the pastors. One does not bargain 
with God for His blessings; but He 
has some regard for meriting divine 
favor. Indifference to fellowship in 
prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving is a sign of unworthiness. 


DR. E. P. PFATTEICHER 


On January 9, with the crashing 
suddenness that can be truly de- 
scribed as a stroke of death, Dr. 
E. P. H. Pfatteicher, president for 
sixteen years of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, “entered into rest.” 
We quote deliberately this phrase 
often used to demote the destination 
of faithful servants of our Lord to 
whom death throws open the door- 
way to rest from their labors. It is 
not an escape, but a release. It is 
that ultimate expression of the love 
of Christ which, faith engendered 
and sustained, impels its possessor 
to constant zeal for good works. 
Such love recognizes only one sum- 
mons for the interruption of serving. 
It is the one which comes from the 
Master and which says, “Toiler, 
rest.” 

It is only after such a release by the 
lord of the vineyard has been issued 
and the servant has been summoned 
into the Master’s presence to hear 
His “well done” that an appraisal of 
the duties performed by the execu- 
tives of our synod is ordinarily made. 
We express with some detail the sit- 
uation in the Mother Synod of Lu- 
theranism in America—the body 
which has given a great deal of time 
and thought to framing its constitu- 
tion. The result sought was an eccle- 
siastical organization in which the 


greatest possible practical distribu- 
tion of duties was arranged for. 


Pastor of Pastors 

Under this constitution and on the 
basis of figures published in the 
Minutes of the 1942 convention of — 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
one can easily discern the spread of 
the chief executive’s activities. The 
statistician’s report shows that the 
synod consists of 507 ordained min- 
isters, 599 congregations in 394 par- 
ishes. These are distributed over the 
eastern third of Pennsylvania, the 
southern half of New Jersey, and the 
northern portion of Delaware. Its 
subdivisions are conferences, ten in 
number, that have the relation of 
committees to the whole synod and 
have a considerable share in admin- 
istrative activities. Also there are 
four “elective” boards, eight “stand- 
ing committees” of whom year-round 
activities are expected, and a dozen 
more which are classed as special or 
temporary. Institutions for educa- 
tion and the ministry of mercy num- 
ber five. In all the actions of all these 
groups, the president of the Minis- 
terium has a direct interest and gen- 
erally he is ex officio a member. 

Dr. Pfatteicher interpreted the 
duties of his office as requiring him 
to be also “pastor of pastors.” As a 
matter of fact, he seemed to give 
priority to such duties. His parish 
was thereby larger by sixty families 
than the average number of con-. 
firmed members in the congregations 
of his synod. For visiting and coun- 
seling as they were needed, called 
for and gladly given, he used days 
and nights of travel and labor often 
with few intervals for long periods. 
This was done with no complaints, 
but with the wish that more service 
could be given. 


Also to Be Done 

Besides these duties within the im- 
mediate boundaries of his own synod 
were those which originated in the 
United Lutheran Church, of which 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania is 
the oldest and one of the largest con- 
stituent units. Dr. Pfatteicher has 
served on the Executive Board of 
the U. L. C. A. for the past eight 
years (the time permitted for unin- 
terrupted membership), and at the 
last convention he was elected to 
serve on the Commission of Adjudi- 
cation. He was a commissioner to the 
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National Lutheran Council. To that 
body to which great responsibilities 
have been recently assigned, his con- 
fident views of co-operative Lu- 
theran action have been valuable, 
but the discharge of his duties has 
used time and consumed energy. 
There have been finally the re- 
sponses to calls upon him to apply 
the influence and prestige of his 
views and position to the intricate 
problems which the myriad efforts 
in behalf of a better world in which 
to live present to churchmen in ex- 
ecutive positions. 

There was no disposition to shirk 
any of the responsibilities that col- 
lected from all these sources upon 
his shoulders. On the contrary, he 
interpreted them as evidence of our 
Lord’s willingness to entrust him 
with a great volume of service. Un- 
date date of December 15, he wrote 
the editor of THz LUTHERAN, in the 
form of a Christmas message: “The 
Lord has been good to both of us 
since He called us into His ministry. 
We have reason to carol joyfully, 
even in this trying year of 1942.” 

We intend the paragraphs written 
above to bear witness to our regard 
for one who was tireless in his labor 
for the kingdom of God and in ef- 
forts to meet the requirements of his 
Church. He was aware of his ex- 
penditure of physical strength, but 
he gave precedence to the necessities 
of performance “now.” We do not 
know how he could have satisfied his 
conception of the trusts committed 
him had he yielded to the warning 
of overtaxed strength. Undoubtedly 
he chose to depend on God to call 
the day’s ending. One does not meas- 
ure life values entirely by the cal- 
endar. 


Overworked Officials 


But the Church has some respon- 
sibilities in the sphere of perform- 
ance of administrative duties. It 
should take account of the “wear 
and tear” to which it subjects those 
in executive positions. They are en- 
titled to freedom from unnecessary 
labor and irritation and to that de- 
gree of sincere co-operation which 
our fellowship in faith implies. The 
presidents of our synods ought not 
be required to put executive pres- 
sure on forms of activity that have 
been regularly discussed and ap- 
proved in synod assembled. Pastors 
and congregations should not allow 
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worldly methods and personal differ- 
ences to reach a stage of tension that 
conferences cannot relieve. And in 
these years, when national and inter- 
national problems present them- 
selves, the dictates of citizenship 
should be obeyed by all. 

THE LUTHERAN suggests that lay- 
ing burdens improperly on the 
shoulders of congregational and syn- 
odical officials is an evil practice, 
against which the Head of the 
Church enters into judgment. 


N.L. C. IN 1943 


Durine the last week in January 
the commissioners representing the 
common interests of two-thirds of 
the Lutheran churches in the United 
States and Canada will assemble in 
Minneapolis, Minn. It is unlikely 
that many communications will be 
received from the clergy and laity 
of the eight groups who constitute 
the Council, but those entrusted 
with setting up the program for 1943 
can be assured that in no conference 
of Lutherans will more important 
influences be given consideration. 

The National Lutheran Council 
has earned the confidence of its con- 
stituents in the past three years to 
an extent that should encourage 
them to trust the conclusions at 
which they have arrived concerning 
the care of missions, the sponsorship 
of the church activities desirable for 
church members engaged in the mil- 
itary services of the United States 
and Canada. The impressions made 
by Executive Director Long on con- 
ventions of the U. L. C. A., the 
American Lutheran Church, the 
Augustana, and the Norwegian 
Synods, plus his visits to other 
smaller meetings, have been such as 
to assure him that he is achieving a 
notable and satisfactory service. 
With the “routine” of his office at 39 
East 35th Street, New York City, 
there is that attitude of approval 
which should encourage those in es- 
tablished departments. The need of 
more help can be unhesitatingly re- 
ported. 

But what the churches repre- 
sented in the Council hope for and 
pray for is continuance in the co- 
operative endeavors begun in recent 
years and preparations for their ex- 
tension. The preliminaries to jointly 
planned activities in overcrowded, 
underchurched industrial centers 
which have been reported look good 


to us all. Perhaps the problems that 
confront our educators and our 
schools will be less difficult to solve 
when the forces represented in the 
Council confront them “in one mind 
and faith.” 

But especially in relation to the 
reorganizations that will follow the 
winning of the war must the 
churches look to the considered 
guidance of the Council for instruc- 
tions. In some respects the adherents 
to that form of evangelical. faith 
which is expressed in the Augsburg 
and related confessions will meet 
great dissent. It is practically public 
property that the Roman hierarchy 
plans to be a factor at the peace 
table, so as to have advantages in the 
distribution of forms of influence if 
not of complete dominance. Certainly 
also there is a type of international 
statesmanship that must be re- 
pressed if the injustices of Versailles 
are to escape repetition. 

There is finally the appraisal of 
plans presented by numerous confer- 
ences of which the chief spokesmen 
and the majority of the members are 
non-Lutheran. They have not ac- 
curately appreciated the evangelical 
tenets of faith to which 80,000,000 
Protestants have given subscription 
in the past and who now give no 
signs of a desire to alter their con- 
victions. Much of the power of sev- 
eral “ecumenical” organizations orig- 
inates in the United States. A great 
percentage of it is worthy of ap- 
proval by the Lutheran Church. In 
many of its objectives we should 
know how to render assistance. But 
also there are forms of co-operation 
and relations to civil and social ob- 
jectives relative to which we must 
have the privilege of pursuing our 
own course because we know it to 
be most effective. Possession of such 
autonomy will be furthered by 
united expressions of our convic- 
tions. 

The Church expects the National 
Lutheran Council to indicate ways 
and means by which the greatest 
possible spiritual resources can be 
available when they are needed. 
Everything which can be done more 
efficaciously by action in fellowship 
should be surveyed and made evi- 
dent to the churches. It can be that 
we are at the threshold of a great 
evangelical movement in which 
divided efforts will be less potent 
than common endeavors. 
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LESSON 


Highly Spiritual Teaching 


Jesus Connected Awe-inspiring Miracles With Revelations of Soul Life 
John 6: 8-14, 30-35. The Sunday School Lesson for January 31 


Tue human habit of making comparisons has its values: it is thus that we 
distinguish size, distance, and even goodness and badness. The discernment of 
distinctions and the effort to describe and convey them has given us standards 
of measurements—miles, tons, volts, heroes, devils, and so on. Sometimes we 
undertake to classify miracles reported by our Bibles as lesser or greater. 


It really cannot be done. Trench, in 
the preface to his book, Notes on the 
Miracles of Our Lord, warns us of the 
supernatural element in all of them by 
which they are out of the class of magic 
or lucky experiment. None of them 
can be duplicated by human perform- 
ers nor the processes explained, be- 
cause in each of them one or more at- 
tributes of our Lord’s deity functioned, 
thus placing an insuperable barrier to 
repetition or imitation. 

It is true that we do have a scale of 
comparisons, but examination shows 
that we list them in an order that in- 
dicates the degree of bewilderment we 
mortals experience as we read the ac- 
counts of our Lord’s ministry in the 
Gospels. From this angle there is 
agreement that the Lord’s Resurrection 
is miracle number one. Probably His 
performances which John records in 
the sixth chapter of his Gospel would 
rank next. 


Nature's Energies Subordinated 

In the sixth chapter of John, a part of 
which will be the text for the consid- 
eration of the adult Bible classes on 
January 31, two miracles are described. 
One of these is the familiar “feeding of 
the five thousand,” of which event not 
only the fourth Gospel has a descrip- 
tion, but the other three evangels as 
well. The details of the scene are fa- 
miliar. A great multitude had followed 
Jesus into a place remote from markets 
and had become so absorbed in His 
teaching that they neglected to provide 
food for themselves. He took cog- 
nizance of the situation. By an action 
which is nothing less than creative in 
its character, He “enabled” the loaves 
and fishes in the hands of a lad present 
so that they not only satisfied the 
hunger of those assembled, but provided 
twelve baskets of “fragments of the five 
barley loaves, which remained over and 
above unto them that had eaten.” 

In the second miracle Jesus sus- 
pended, so far as He was concerned, 
the natural energy of gravity. He 
crossed the Sea of Galilee, walking 
upon the surface of the waters. Here 
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again there is no possible explanation 
other than the recognition of the in- 
finite power which Jesus called into 
action whenever He deemed that cir- 
cumstances made such exercise of His 
divine authority a justifiable act. 


Miracles Bear Witness 

It can be broadly stated that all the 
miracles of Jesus are similarly demon- 
strations of His infinite command of all 
the energies of which we think when 
we refer to the powers of nature. 
Among these one classifies His com- 
mand over the death power. When He 
caused the return to life of the daugh- 
ter of Jairus and enabled the son of 
the widow to forsake the bier on which 
his body was being carried to his grave, 
He manifested the same sort of au- 
thority as was used in the suspension 
of gravity or in the multiplication of 
the loaves and fishes. 


Purposes Involved 

It is proper to note here that the ob- 
jectives of the great miracles which 
were performed by Jesus are dual in 
their character. One of them, the lesser, 
is the immediate, the local, the com- 
pleted realization of a beneficent pur- 
pose. A centurion came to Him to 
plead for the healing of his son. The 
heart of Jesus was moved with com- 
passion and the father’s wish was 
granted. His son lived. We have, how- 
ever, no record of what that one called 
back to life did with the increase in 
days that were bestowed upon him. 
Even that awesome exercise of divine 
power which took place when Lazarus 
was called forth from his grave was the 
resultant of the petition of the two sis- 
ters of Lazarus. It was an expression 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
January 25-31 
The Five Thousand Fed. John 6: 8-14. 
Jesus the Bread of Life. John 6: 30-35. 
Life from the Living Bread. John 6: 41-51. 
5 ee the Wilderness. Exodus 16: 4, 5, 
Murmuring at the Manna. Numbers 11: 4-10. 
. “Come Ye, Buy and Eat.” Isaiah 55: 1-3. 
“He, Satisfieth the Longing Soul.” Psalm 
7: 1-9. 
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of the kind of sorrow that human be- 
ings feel when the family circle has 
been broken by the intrusion of death. 
But beyond the fact that Lazarus at- 
tracted attention at a supper which was 
given on the day of the public entry 
of the Messiah into Jerusalem, nothing 
more is related concerning the exten- 
sion of his life. 

But there is never any evidence of 
cruelty in the Master’s dealings with 
human beings. He will blast the fig tree 
on which there was nothing but leaves, 
and he will warn against unprepared- 
ness for the life which is beyond the 
grave. But there are no brutalities in 
His ministry, no manifestations of de- 
structions such as are related concern- 
ing the imaginary gods whom pagan 
people worshiped. 


The Glory of God 

The final, that is, the major purpose 
of the manifestations of divine energy 
and infinite authority which we have 
in the Gospels relates to the glory of 
God. The attribute of obedience has 
precedence in Jesus’ revelation of Him- 
self. He described Himself as one who 
had been sent. His conduct was that 
which was conformed to the will of the 
Father Who sent Him. He sought to 
keep all of those whose souls had been 
committed to Him and said in the 
midst of the shadows that confronted 
the small group of the apostles in that 
upper room in Jerusalem, “Of those 
thou hast given me, I have lost none, 
except the son of perdition.” 

This continuous emphasis on the 
mission on which He had been sent ex- | 
plains His insistence upon conditions 
in so far as the beneficiaries of His 
redemptive work are concerned. The 
sixth chapter of the Gospel of St. John 
has two among the very great miracles 
which Jesus performed. But insep- 
arably connected with the record of 
these displays of infinite power are the 
requirements by which His ministry 
will be available for those in the world. 
It is in connection with these miracles 
that John reports, “He that believeth 
on me hath everlasting life. I am the 
living bread which came down from 
heaven. Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you. It is the spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

Many deserted Him, but the disciples 
clung to Him, and Simon Peter said, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? THov hast 
the words of eternal life.” On that con- 
dition each one’s redemption depends. 
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THE SPIRIT OF 
LUTHERGIRI 


Romans 10: 13-15 


Prepared by Miss Betty Schmidt, 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Member of the Missionary Committee 
of the 
Luther League of America 


Luthergiri, the National Luther League 
Missionary Project 

As the word “Giri” means “hill,” we 
may think of the name of this impor- 
tant institution of the Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church and the United 
Lutheran Church Mission as “Luther’s 
Hill.” It is on a hill, with a marvelous 
view of the surrounding country, and 
particularly of the mighty Godavari 
River, which, about a mile away, 
stretches up into the mountains to the 
West as far as the eye can penetrate 
and off to the sea to the East. The mis- 
sionaries who many years ago selected 
this site outside the city of Rajah- 
mundry as a suitable location for an 
institution for the training of India’s 
Christian leaders made no mistake. 


Instruction 


The Rev. P. Paradesi, B.D., who is 
now vice-principal of the Luthergiri 
Bible Training School, writes, “I be- 
lieve that the men of God who laid the 
foundation of theological education on 
the mission field were men who were 
loyal to the church’s position. The 
leading spirit in the Guntur Mission 
was Dr. Aberly, who served faithfully, 
loyally, and acceptably to the church 
for thirty-three years.” Besides teach- 
ing the Word, Dr. Aberly interested 
himself in preparing much valuable 
literature. He also taught some men 
Hebrew and Greek. 

Let us remember the life of Christ. 
He was a teacher and an instructor. 

Leading spirits in the Rajahmundry 
mission were Pastors W. Groeming, 
E. Pohl, and Dr. Kuder. These men, 
besides teaching, provided literature 
which has been a great blessing to the 
workers. Almost all the men educated 
for the ministry in the days before the 
merger of the Guntur and Rajah- 
mundry missions, were educated men 
of meager education qualifications. 
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They were chosen for their spiritual 
worth and Christian experience. The 
instructing was largely in the ver- 
nacular. 

Since the merger in 1921, there have 
been students graduated annually from 
the Luthergiri Bible Training School 
and they have graduated five classes of 
seminary students. Some of the mis- 
sionaries who have faithfully shared in 
this work of Christian instruction are 
Mr. Wolton, Dr. Graefe, and Dr. Cole- 
man. The Indian pastors who have 
served more than five years on the staff 
are Paradesi (meaning paradise), 
Gopal (Hindu name). Pastor G. Satya- 
nandam( meaning joy of truth), has 
been added to assist in the school. 
Luthergiri has three departments for 
instruction; the Bible training school 
(a two-year course chiefly intended for 
village workers); the Seminary (a 
three-year course in theology, intended 
for prospective pastors); and the The- 
ological College, open to college grad- 
uates who ordinarily will go into the 
ministry. 

The main textbook in all three de- 
partments is the Bible. The purpose is 
to make the student at home with the 
Word, the one weapon with which to 
combat the evils within and without; 
and to bring Christ to Christians and 
non-Christians alike. The Old Testa- 
ment is well cared for. The New is the 
guiding star for Old Testament inter- 
pretations. Christian teaching and New 
Testament interpretations are followed 
by a course in ethics. They also take 
note of non-Christian ethics. The Hindu 
is under the influence of “Karma” 
(willed activity) and “Dharma” 


Luther League Missionary 
Day 
January 31, 1943 


A special service entitled “From 
India’s Coral Strands” has been pre- 
pared for use on this day. Copies of 


the service may be secured by writ- 
ing the Luther League of America, 
405 Muhlenberg Building, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The service is free to Leagues re- 
ceiving an offering to be used in 
helping to meet our quota of 
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(vightly, activity of duty). The Mos- 
lem’s view of life is rooted in his 
fatalism. This leads to the conclusion 
that ethics, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, put an exaggerated emphasis upon 
works—good works. 


Inspiration 

At present the student enrollment is 
as follows: Theological Seminary 
(A.B. class), 4; pastors’ class, 20; Junior 
Bible course (Senior and Junior), 60; 
making a total of 84. 

The students who graduate from the 
Bible Training School are men who 
perform a very important task. They 
not only teach in schools, but are also 
expected to assist the pastors in their 
parish work by doing congregational 
work and furthering other Gospel work. 
Theirs is largely groundwork. 

It goes without saying that these men 
require careful training and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the truths of Chris- 
tianity. The pastors are responsible for 
parish work. Besides supervision of the 
work of the teachers, they preach, 
teach, administer the sacraments and 
prepare candidates for Holy Baptism, 
Confirmation, etc. They carry this in- 
spiration to their people in the villages. 
Then there is the class of college men 
who get a more detailed and scientific 
course in theology, including Greek. 
Through their work they reach into the 
lives of the Hindus and therefore in- 
spire them to believe in Jesus Christ as 
their Lord and Saviour. 


Indoctrination 


The word indoctrination means the 
teaching of the doctrine or beliefs of 
the church. After the ministers and 
teachers spread the light into the vil- 
lages, Christianity is spread throughout 
the land. The spirit of Luthergiri is the 
spirit of Life; the spirit of Luthergiri 
is the spirit of the Lutheran Church; 
the spirit of Luthergiri is born out of 
her faithfulness to the means of grace, 
the Word, and the sacraments, and her 
loyalty to the God-given confessions. 


Let Us Pray That 


The spirit of Luthergiri may con- 
tinue to be the spirit of Life, the spirit 
come forth from the Father and the 
Son. 

The spirit of Luthergiri may become 
more and more the spirit of. evangel- 
ism, in obedience to God’s command, 
to herald forth and teach the Gospel of 
God, Jesus Christ the power of God 
unto Salvation. 

The spirit of Luthergiri may be the 
spirit to become all things to all men— 
an Indian theological institution for the 
Indian Church. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 31. 

Next topic, “God Is Love.” 
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BOOK § 


Necessary for Teachers—Valuable for Everybody 


Lesson Commentary for 1943. Muhlenberg Press. 312 pages. $1.75. 


While this book of over 300 pages is designed for informing teachers 
concerning the lesson texts chosen for senior Sunday school classes during 
the year 1943, the book, in my opinion, has a wider application. It contains 
a mass of information about the Bible and the Bible’s people, so collected 
and printed as to be of great aid in homes where an hour or more each 
week is set apart for the study of God’s Word. 


In explanation of the review of this 
particular volume, there is the general 
fact that the Church is aware of the 
need of greater familiarity with the 
Bible, and by greater we mean more 
numerous readers and students of the 
truths revealed for man’s salvation. 
A considerable number of books and 
“helps” are available, but few of them 
as definitely and effectively quote, ex- 
plain, and apply Holy Writ as does this 
Lesson Commentary. Four reasons for 
that claim are: (1) the well-chosen 
series of week-by-week selections from 
the Bible; (2) the attractiveness and 
scope of the comments; (3) the “au- 
thority” of the writers; (4) the prac- 
tical objectives of the volume. 

As to the first of these four claims, 
the quality of Scripture cited for med- 
itation, it is enough to note the topics 
for each quarter of the year. During 
January to March inclusive, such por- 
tions of the Gospel of St. John are 
quoted as will enable an attentive 
reader to appreciate more fully the 
powers which our Lord applied to hu- 
man needs during His ministry, there- 
by showing His infinite love for man 
and His authority to promise salvation 
by faith in His atoning grace. 

Life and letters of the Apostles Peter 
and John will be presented April to 


June. The Experiences of the Chosen 
People under Mosaic Leadership will 
be considered July to September, and 
for the final thirteen Sundays of 1943 
the Decalog will supply the weeks’ sub- 
jects for examination. The year’s cur- 
rent problems will not escape the il- 
lumination radiated from our inspired 
Word where this Commentary’s “les- 
sons” are regularly used. 

The authors from whom the discus- 
sions proceed begin with the veteran 
writer and editor of Sunday school lit- 
erature, Dr. Charles P. Wiles. Asso- 
ciated with him in gathering and sifting 
material are the Rev. Dan Bravin, Dr. 
Paul H. Heisey, Theodore K. Finck, 
Gustav K. Wiencke, and Reginald W. 
Deitz. The work of the last two is a 
large factor in the volume’s sufficiency 
and attractiveness. They merit a cor- 
dial welcome in the year of their debut 
as writers for the Parish and Church 
School Board. 

I personally have found the plan of 
the comments well balanced and satis- 
fying. It adapts the use of print to 
home study. Introduction, Interpreta- 
tion, and Application are a triad of ob- 
jectives that fit into our regard for and 
use of the Bible. 

Natuan R. MELHorN. 


Profiting by the Prophets 


Preaching from the Prophets. By Kyle 
M. Yates. Harper and Brothers. 219 
pages. $2. 

The author of this book is professor 
of Old Testament in Southern Baptist 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. There is 
much to commend in the volume. It is 
addressed to a real need for a book 
with a minimum of critical and his- 
torical material, but such as is neces- 
sary, of a sound and dependable char- 
acter, while the main emphasis is 
placed on practical applications. 

It has a valid appreciation of the 
prophets as “dynamic figures,” in- 
tensely contemporary, likely to beget 
in us “a sterner conception of moral 
behaviour,” and certain to lead us “di- 
rectly to Jesus Christ.” 
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The treatment of each prophet under 
the sub-headings: the background, the 
man, the book, some preaching values, 
and practical lessons, is well conceived. 
The brief biographies are exceptionally 
virile and realistic. The outlines of 
the books, in a great number of in- 
stances, are significant and usable. Any 
preacher undertaking to preach ser- 
mons on the prophets should have re- 
course to this book to sharpen his focus. 
The treatment of Hosea is a thing of 
exquisite beauty and tenderness. 

However there are what would ap- 
pear to this reviewer to be major de- 
fects in the book, aside from critical 
problems on which he would have 
questions but would not feel competent 
to speak. The major defects have to do 
with the message of the prophets. That 
message certainly is, first, that a na- 


tion’s security lies in social equality 
rather than military alliances, terri- 
torial expansion, or commercial prog- 
ress; second, that such social equality 
is not adequate or possible without 
spiritual motivation and meanings in 
the inner lives of people; third, what. 
God is going to do about failure. Cer- 
tainly in such a book as this there 
should be a sustained discussion of 
these themes. There is not. 

Failing at this point, the author fails 
in interpreting the place of law and 
government, ritual and form, in rela- 
tion to prophetism as it is conceived by 
the prophets; at once the conservitor 
of the prophetism of the past and the 
foil of the prophetism of the present. 

CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE. 


Waving a Red Flag 


Christianity in Peril- By Andrew R. 
Osborn. Oxtord University Press. 188 
pages. $2. 


This book does more than wave a red 
flag. It offers blueprints. The author 
states in plain language his conviction 
that the Church has lost its authority 
and influence. “The truth embodied in 
the Christian faith can never perish,” 
he asserts, but the Church is in danger 
of failure as the instrument of pro- 
claiming the truth. Dr. Osborn out- 
lines in bold detail the steps he con- 
siders necessary in saving the Church. 

Doubt and disbelief have penetrated 
far deeper than churchmen are willing 
to realize, says the writer. Fundamen- 
tally this is because Christian spokes- 
men have not learned to think in the 
dynamic thought forms of the present. 
The Roman Church cannot be the re- 
ligious and moral leader in the new age 
because it is too much bound by tradi- 
tion. Protestantism has lost its old im- 
perative and become sentimental. There 
is still hope of reviving Protestantism 
if heroic measures are taken. 

Most important, the Protestant 
churches must clarify the central ideas 
of their faith. There are three: the idea 
of God, the idea of a redemptive process 
in history which focuses in Jesus, and 
the idea of future life. Dr. Osborn is 
not a heretic. In discussion of these 
central ideas he produces a high qual- 
ity of apologetic. | 

Belief being clarified, the churches © 
must launch a great offensive on all | 
fronts. At present they are doing their 
routine work very well, but they must | 
regain their old spirit of initiative. This 
must be done in three fields, education, 
social action, and church administra- 
tion. The author has pointed sugges- — 
tions regarding each. Chuch adminis- 
tration must develop in the direction of 
stronger executive departments, much © 
like the government of the United 
States, he says. G. Etson Rurr. | 
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OFFICIALLY COMMISSIONED 


British Guiana's Need of Ministers 
Answered by Board of Foreign Missions 


In Nebraska on December 11 in Messiah Church, Broadwater, and in 
Emmanuel Church, Pottstown, Pa., nine days later, Pastors E. F. Rohlfing 
and Walter R. Krouse were commissioned by authorities of the Board of 
Foreign Missions to service in British Guiana. 


Concerning Pastor Rohlfing, Tue Lu- 
THERAN’S staff correspondent for the 
Nebraska Synod has written: 

The Rev. E. F. Rohlfing of Broad- 
water, Nebraska, was commissioned 
for service in South America by Pres- 
ident J. C. Hershey and Dr. T. D. 
Rinde, at the request of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. Pastor Rohlfing is a 
graduate of Western Seminary and has 
served all of his ministry in the 
Nebraska Synod. His departure creates 
another vacancy which will be difficult 
to fill. The deep devotion to the work 
on the part of both Pastor and Mrs. 
Rohlfing will make them most desirable 
missionaries, yet Nebraska Synod re- 
grets to lose them from the home mis- 
sion work they were doing so well. The 
best wishes of the synod, however, go 
with these splendid workers as they 
enter their new field of service. 

Present at the commissioning service 
were Dr. W. T. Kahse, representing the 
Western Conference of synod, and Pas- 
tor J. S. Rhine of Gurley, a close friend 
of the Rohlfings, who conducted the 
liturgy. 


Secretary Drach Officiated 


The commissioning of Mr. Krouse 
took place in Emmanuel Church, Potts- 
town, Pa., where the missionary’s older 
brother, Luther A. Krouse, is pastor. 
The latter has informed Tue LUTHERAN: 


Leaving one of the most influential 
parishes in the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania for a mission post in a land 
that John Gunther described as “un- 
believably poor, unbelievably filthy,” 
the Rev. Walter R. Krouse resigned as 
pastor of Christ Church, Allentown, 
Pa., to accept the call of the Board of 
Foreign Missions to British Guiana, 
South America. 

In accepting the call Mr. Krouse fol- 
lowed convictions that have marked his 
ministry and his preaching in the con- 
gregations he served in both Atlantic 
City, N. J., and Allentown. Disciple- 
ship, he has contended in his sermons, 
must cost something. A Christian must 
be ready to sacrifice. In his whole min- 
istry, he said to his people on his last 
day with them, he has had comfort, 
happiness and good favor. This oppor- 
tunity in British Guiana, he pointed 
out, will enable him to be of service to 
others without. counting advantages to 
himself. There will be little of ease. 
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It was in Emmanuel Church that the 
Rev. Walter Krouse was ordained in 
October 1938, and in Emmanuel he 
wanted to be commissioned. 

Dr. George Drach, one of the admin- 
istrative secretaries of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, said that in his long 
experience of forty years as a secre- 
tary of the Board, this was the first 
time that he had commissioned a mis- 
sionary in a church where a brother of 
the missionary was pastor. At the same 
time he pointed out that this may be 
the last commissioning of any mission- 
ary until after the war, because of the 
inability of the Board to get mission- 
aries to the several fields. 

Missionary Krouse will go by plane 
from Brownsville, Texas, via Mexico 
City, Guatemala, Trinidad, to British 
Guiana. 

Ebenezer Church, New Amsterdam, 
is the center of the work in British 
Guiana. This church will observe its 
two hundredth anniversary this year. 
Pastor Krouse will supervise work at 
fourteen preaching stations stretching 
inland along the Berbice River. Two 
native pastors, prepared for their work 
in our seminaries, and thirty native 
catechists, will be his assistants. 


E. P. Pfatteicher, 1874-1943 


(Continued from page 2) 


Preparation for Leadership 


Dr. Pfatteicher was born in Easton, 
Pa., in 1874. His father, Philip Pfat- 
teicher, was a prominent pastor of the 
Ministerium. His mother, Emma, was 
a sister of Dr. Adolph Spaeth, famous 
in the church as a scholar and leader 
in the last century. He was a cousin of 
Duncan and Sigmund Spaeth, who are 
prominent in current American litera- 
ture. 

After graduation from Lafayette Col- 
lege in Easton, Dr. Pfatteicher engaged 
in graduate study at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the University of 
Erlangen in Germany, receiving the 
Ph.D. degree. For a time he was in 
newspaper work, on the old Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, and began literary 
efforts which in the course of the years 
resulted in publication of a dozen 
books. 


In 1898 he became assistant to Dr. 
Theodore E. Schmauk in Salem Church, 
Lebanon. The influence of this famous 
Lutheran leader had a strong effect. 
In 1902 Dr. Pfatteicher became pastor 
of Trinity Church, Norristown, Pa.; 
from 1907-1918 he was pastor of Holy 
Communion Church, Philadelphia; and 
from 1918-1926 pastor of Trinity 
Church, Reading. Elected to the pres- 
idency of the Ministerium in 1926, he 
was three times re-elected, so that he 
served as executive of the oldest Lu- 
theran synod for a longer time than 
any other person. 


Funeral services were held in Holy 
Communion Church, Philadelphia, on 
January 12, conducted by Dr. J. Henry 
Harms. Dr. Pfatteicher is survived by 
his wife, his son, Ernst Philip, and his 
daughter, Helen, and by two brothers 
and a sister. 


Forceful Leadership 


As president of the Ministerium, 
which comprises more than one-sixth 
of the total membership of the United 
Lutheran Church, Dr. Pfatteicher bore 
with decisive energy the care of all the 
churches. He gave constant attention 
to the local problems of the smallest of 
the congregations. He was outspoken 
and bold in leadership, and commanded 
the highest respect of those who shared 
his burdens. Few men have won so 
completely the personal affection of 
those close to him in his work. 

The work of Dr. Pfatteicher extended 
beyond the limits of his synod. He 
served on the executive board of the 
United Lutheran Church, and was at 
the time of his death a commissioner 
of the National Lutheran Council. He 
was a delegate to the Stockholm Con- 
ference on Life and Work, and became 
a member of the international con- 
tinuation committee of that conference. 

He was a twentieth century man, and 
knew the idiom of current thinking and 
the requirements of effective work- 
manship today. Yet he had his roots 
deep in scholarly research, and knew 
contemporary European theological lit- 
erature as few others in the church 
today. He was versatile, thoroughly 
trained in music and literature. 

There was nothing insincere or petty 
in his thoughts and deeds. In secret he 
said nothing, and no man was less a 
politician in the sense of engaging in 
private maneuvers to bring about the 
results he sought. Although he pos- 
sessed naturally an unusual degree of 
impressive dignity, he could play 
among little children with gusto. He 
was never stuffy in his thinking, but 
kept to his latest years a boyish joy of 
life and keen sense of humor. 

In every way he was one of the great 
American churchmen. 

G. Extson Rurr. 
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OBJECTIVES DOUBLED 


National Service and Higher Education Teamed at. 


Muhlenberg College 


By GORDON B. FISTER, Public Relations Office 


Tuat Muhlenberg College is making 
every effort adequately to serve youth 
and the nation during the war period 
and at the same time prepare for the 
peace that lies ahead, was evidenced 
when the Board of Trustees granted 
authorizations that will permit Pres- 
ident Levering Tyson to adapt the al- 
ready flexible program to war-time 
needs and emergencies. 

At its annual meeting December 15, 
1942, the Board 

1. Provided for the admission of cer- 
tain top-ranking high school seniors to 
the freshman class if state departments 
of education, professional schools, and 
standardizing agencies approve. 

2. Looked forward toward the or- 
ganization of the School of Social Work 
as a regular part of the college pro- 
gram. 

3. Arranged to adapt the college 
plant to the war-time needs it may be 
called upon to fill. 

4. Planned for a mid-term bac- 
calaureate service and commencement 
January 31 to confer degrees on those 
seniors who have accelerated their col- 
lege courses to prepare for service to 
their country either in the armed forces 
or in other war posts. 

5. Approved the appointment of a 
faculty committee to begin an imme- 
diate study of possible curriculum 
changes to meet post-war conditions. — 

6. Heard reports that nearly one 
hundred fifty thousand dollars in “new 
money” had been added to normal col- 
lege funds during the past year. 

7. Reviewed the college’s operations 
during the past year and its healthy 
financial condition. 

8. Received information that the 
joint committee of the Board and the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania was mak- 
ing progress in its study of the pos- 
sibility of introducing co-education at 
Muhlenberg. 


Concerning High School Seniors 

Action to admit to the freshman class 
certain students who have finished 
their junior year at high school after 
all safeguards have been taken to pro- 
tect them, was recommended by the 
Board Committee on academic stand- 
ards headed by Prof. J. Conrad Seegers 
of Temple University. The step con- 
forms with the recent recommendation 
by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The move, if approved by profes- 
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sional schools and state departments of 
education, would allow high school 
seniors who meet definite qualifications 
to complete their last year of high 
school and their first year of college 
concurrently. It will enable the more 
capable boys to begin their profes- 
sional training before they reach the 
military service age. 

While several other colleges have 
already announced that they are ac- 
cepting men who have not graduated 
from high schools, Muhlenberg pointed 
out that it would be unfair to admit 
such men unless there is definite ap- 
proval from state departments of edu- 
cation and professional schools. Pres- 
ident Tyson pointed out that if colleges 
were to admit non-graduates without 
approval those men might be denied 
entrance to professional schools or 
licensing by professional boards. 


A School of Social Work 


Recognizing the long-felt need for a 
training program for social workers 
throughout the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania in the United Lutheran 
Church, the Board directed that Pres- 
ident Tyson, Dean Robert C. Horn and 
Dr. James Edgar Swain, head of the 
Department of Social Studies, confer 
with officers of the Ministerium and 
the United Lutheran Church to recom- 
mend the organization of a School of 
Social Work at Muhlenberg. The 
Board is anticipating the kind of social 
work school that will be a credit both 
to the church and the college. Pres- 
ident Tyson expressed the hope that 
the program could get under way dur- 
ing the summer of 1943. 

The United Appeal for Muhlenberg 
College and the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia has raised 
$103,615 for the college, according to 
reports presented. The college also re- 
ceived $37,233 in gifts toward its cur- 
rent fund and $3,297 for the endow- 
ment fund. Henry T. Koch of Allen- 
town, elected to the Board by the Min- 
isterium, presented the college with 
real estate valued at $4,000. 


This Year's Enrollment 


Reports indicated that this year’s en- 
rollment is 430, a decrease of 17 per 
cent under last year. In addition to 
the regularly enrolled college men, 
some sixty-five Army and Navy air 
cadets are using the facilities of the 
campus. Approximately half of Muh- 
lenberg’s eligible students are enrolled 


in the Reserve Corps of the Army, the 
Navy, or the Marines. 

Speaking of colleges and their part 
in this war, President Tyson told the 
Board that colleges “want desperately 
to perform their rightful function in 
this crisis,” and pointed out that from 
the very beginning the government has 
declared and demonstrated a variety of 
ways in which they are needed. “But 
what possible usefulness can they per- 
form if.they are closed? Or what kind 
of victory can we anticipate if all 
young intelligence must be expended 
to develop scientists and technicians to 
the fullest capacity?” he asked. 

He told the Board that it will be 
“fortunate for American: education if 
the experience of this war compels us 
to put the entire system under rather 
searching scrutiny. In the past the 
weak spots have been explained away 
glibly by shifting the blame to some- 
one else.” 

Muhlenberg, he said, can do nothing 
better than adhere to the principles 
which it has enunciated from the very 
beginning of its history. These revolve 
around a few central concepts, the most 
important of which, for this present 
discussion, is that capable scholars 
should teach fundamental subjects to 
pupils who have enough intelligence 
and background to benefit thereby in 
an atmosphere conducive to learning 
and to the development of what “hu- 
man experience” has taught us to re- 
gard as character. 


At Fremont, Nebraska 


Dr. P. W. H. Frederick, professor of 
exegetical theology at Western The- 
ological Seminary, recently elected 
president of the Commission of Adjudi- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, is the only member of the 
commission west of Chicago. Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Rangeler, professor of Chris- 
tian education at Midland, held this of- 
fice from 1936 to 1938. 

The annual Christmas candlelight 
service of the Midland College A Cap- 
pella Choir was held December 6 in the 
Fremont City Auditorium. Under the 
supervision of Oscar Lyders, director 
of the choir, the concert was one of 
the largest undertakings of the choir 
in several years, as major emphasis is 
placed on it rather than on the usual 
choir trip, abandoned this year due to 
gasoline and tire shortages. 

The Lutheran Student Association is 
co-operating with the Luther Leagues 
of the Lutheran churches in Fremont. 
A program of Sunday night meetings 
once a month, at which one of the 
churches in the city entertains the col- 
lege young. people and those from the 
other churches, supplements the on- 
campus meetings of the L. S. A. A. 


The Lutheran 


Western Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., Hosts to Trinity Seminary at Blair 


Seated—Dr. A. O. Frank, Dr. M. A. Ritzen, Dr. P. W. H. Frederick, Dean Thomas 
D. Rinde, Prof. Paul C. Nyholm, President F. C. Wiegman, Dr. W. F. Rangeler 


Oxford Fellowship, organization 
which brings together all young men 
interested in the ministry, is conducting 
a devotional service for the student 
body every Wednesday at chapel time. 
In addition to giving all students a 
chance for worship, this plan provides 
experience for the future ministers. 


THE student body of Western The- 
ological Seminary at Fremont, Nebr., 
entertained the student body of Trinity 
Seminary from Blair, Nebr., to bring 
about closer fellowship between the 


two seminaries. A Vesper Service was 
held in the chapel followed by a buffet 
supper in the seminary dining room. 
Special music was a feature. Greetings 
were extended by the president of the 
two student bodies, and brief remarks 
were made by Prof. Paul C. Nyholm of 
Trinity Seminary and President F. C. 
Wiegman of Western. 

Later a panel discussion was carried 
on by the students on problems con- 
nected with holding our youth to the 
church after confirmation. 

—Midland News Bureau. 


Carthage College Eager to Serve 


By NILS EINAR REISTAD 


THE spirit of Carthage College is un- 
daunted by the clouds of war. The 
Carthage College spirit was carried 
into numerous communities in the col- 
lege territory during the holiday sea- 
son. During the week before the start 
of Christmas vacation, which began 
December 17, fifty-eight students in in- 
dividual conferences with Director of 
Public Relations Ralph E. Whipple, 
pledged themselves to visit and inter- 
view prospective students in their home 
localities during the vacation period. 
These students, intensely loyal to the 
college, were glad to give a portion of 
_their vacation period to this work. 

Carthage College had as guests in 
December two men who conducted 
outstanding convocation services. De- 
cember 7, Lieut. James N. Tidwell of 
the Aviation Cadet Selection Board of 
the U. S. Navy at St. Louis gave an 
inspiring address on the war and the 
part we need to play to hasten its vic- 
torious end. Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, 
president of the Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Maywood, III, 
was the speaker at the Christmas con- 
vocation December 15. The members 
of the Hancock County Ministerial Al- 
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liance were guests at this service and, 
following the convocation, held their 
regular December meeting. Dr. Foelsch 
addressed the Ministerial Alliance 


‘meeting and conducted an open forum. 


Carthage College lengthened the 
Christmas vacation two days in an ef- 
fort to enable students to avoid con- 
gested week-end travel. So as not to 
lose time by the extended vacation, 
Saturday classes are necessary, one of 
which was held December 12. Another 
was held January 9. 

The University of Iowa conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy upon 
Miss Juanita Jones at the university’s 
winter convocation December 19. Miss 
Jones is a highly respected teacher on 
the Carthage faculty. She received her 
A.B. degree from Carthage College in 
1926, and her Master’s from the Uni- 
versity ‘of Iowa in 1933. She has been 
a member of the Carthage faculty since 
1927. 


Awaiting the Decision 

Carthage College is awaiting with 
some anxiety the decision on the status 
of the various men students involved 
in the reserve program of the armed 


forces. While the college is not only 
ready and willing, but anxious to make 
her contribution to the war effort, she 
is not unmindful that for these boys 
to be called to active service at this 
time would greatly deplete the student 
body of men. Approximately sixty men 
are members of the enlisted reserve 
forces. 

At the present time there are thirty- 
eight ministerial students registered at 
Carthage College. Six of these are 
taking the fourth year of the combina- 
tion course leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.D. and are in their first 
year of work in the Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Maywood. 
Four of the remaining thirty-two stu- 
dents are active ministers, twenty-four 
are Lutheran ministerial students, and 
the remaining four represent other 
denominations. 

Carthage College has prepared a 
manual on admissions procedure en- 
titled “Guiding Students to Carthage 
College.” This is one attempt to help 
solve the student recruiting problem, 
made acute by limited transportation. 
The manual will be placed in the hands 
of pastors, alumni and friends of Car- 
thage College. It will cover such items 
as the Educational Program, Admission 
Requirements, Financial Assistance, the 
Student’s Budget, and the three blanks 
pertinent to enrollment — admission, 
health and service scholarship. 

The clouds of war form no impass- 
able barrier for Dr. R. G. Schulz and 
his fine staff. The clouds are but a chal- 
lenge to them to lead their student 
body in putting Carthage College in 
the ranks of the most progressive of 
colleges through a campaign in which 
they will fulfill the requirements for 
initiative, ingenuity, and a firm faith in 
God to help them carry on. 


“We Done It” 


ALUMNI and friends of Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa., have been rejoicing 
over the good news that the school has 
been restored to full membership in 
the Middle Atlantic Association. 

Thiel’s accreditation was solicited by 
Senator Frank L. Fay in the November 
meeting of the Association in New 
York City. Senator Fay flashed the 
good news to the campus in three 
words: “We done it.” 

Thirty-two colleges sought the rec- 
ognition which Thiel attained. Five 
were successful. This announcement 
comes at a most opportune time. Thiel 
College has recently called Dr. William 
F. Zimmerman, former Dean of Mid- 
land College, Fremont, Nebr., to be its 
president. His inauguration, February 
2, will have added significance because 
of this recent triumph in the -educa- 
tional world. 
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A MISSION CONGREGATION VALUES THEIR CHURCH PAPER 
Post-convention Meetings Bring Results 


CONSIDERABLE impetus in the entire 
program of the United Lutheran 
Church im America resulted through- 
out the Indiana Synod following the 
post-convention meetings held in the 
congregations during November. Com- 
plete statistics are not available but 
meetings in general were well attended 
and proved to be of real value in mak- 
ing the larger task of the Church a 
vital part of congregational life. 

With the coming of the New Year 
and the Epiphany season the synodical 
Committee on Foreign Missions, headed 
by the Rev. R. H. Daube of South 
Bend, has drawn up an itinerary for 
Miss Elsie Otto, missionary to Africa, 
to speak in a number of congregations 
of the synod. Personal contacts with 
foreign missionaries have been a great 
factor in arousing the interest and sup- 
port of the church on this territory in 
this vital work. 


Parish News 

The First Lutheran Church of Misha- 
waka celebrated its forty-first anniver- 
sary November 20 in a fellowship din- 
ner and worship service, when it 
burned the mortgage notes against the 
church and became debt free. It also 
rejoiced in that during the year it had 
been able to repair the exterior brick 
work and art glass windows; finish a 
Sunday school department room; over- 
pay its quota to Lutheran World 
Action; place $300 in a building expan- 
sion fund; complete a most successful 
Every Member Canvass for 1943; add 
thirty-one members to its roll; have an 
average attendance of 128 at each 
morning service; and vote the pastor, 
the Rev. Wilbur E. Allen, a substan- 
tial increase in salary at the end of his 
first year as pastor. 


St. Peter’s, Corydon, the Rev. John 
A. Ritchie pastor, reports that a Chris- 
tian flag presented by the Luther 
League, and an American flag given by 
the church council were dedicated at 
recent services. The Luther League also 
presented the congregation with a set 
of red paraments. The Sunday school 
recently received and acknowledged 
with gratitude a gift of one hundred 
Parish School Hymnals from Memorial 
Lutheran Church, Louisville, the Rev. 
Edward Hummon pastor. 


Thankful that God has blessed them 
with capable leadership, St. Luwke’s con- 
gregation in Ft. Wayne, rejoices in the 
fact that several of her members are 
serving the Church in synodical posi- 
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tions. Mrs. J. A. Swihart is the new 
president of the synodical Missionary 
Society and Mrs. Esther Emrick is 
president of the Luther League of 
Indiana. 


St. Andrew’s congregation, our new- 
est mission, which worships in the 
theater in Speedway, Indianapolis, is 
making splendid progress under the 
leadership of the Rev. Henry Scherer, 
special representative of the Board of 
American Missions. Reports indicate 
that the membership is increasing each 
month and the attendance at services 
is growing. At present this congrega- 
tion is doubling the attendance for each 
corresponding month of last year. Not 
a bad goal for all our congregations! 
The building fund is growing and def- 
inite plans have been approved for the 
first unit of a new building. 


Holy Trinity, South Bend, the Rev. 
R. H. Daube pastor, rejoices in the fact 
that for the first time in many years the 
benevolence has been paid in full, and 
the congregation will bear its full share 
in the world-wide program of the 
United Lutheran Church. The congre- 
gation enjoyed a splendid year with 
many fine achievements. 


A Splendid Record 

The Rev. Karl G. Peterson, pastor of 
Christ Church, Evansville, reports that 
20 per cent of the membership of his 
mission congregation subscribe to THE 
LuTHERAN. As the issues arrive the 


pastor calls attention in the worship 
service to several articles of especial 
interest to his people. This has led to 
a well-informed membership and a 
wider interest in the work of the 
church. 


November 22 First Church, Goshen, 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary of 
the pastorate of the Rev. Paul M. 
Brosy. The sermon was delivered by 
the president of synod, Dr. H. E. 
Turney: A fellowship dinner was held 
at noon, after which fitting testimonies 
were made regarding the faithful serv- 
ice of Pastor Brosy. J. D. Brosy, D.D., 
father of Pastor Brosy, paid a fitting 
tribute to his son; and likewise the son 
spoke most highly of his father. The 
congregation presented the pastor with 
a beautiful new desk. 


Among the Pastors 

The Rev. W. E. Weber, who has 
served in the synod since 1931 in the 
Colburn Parish, and for the last six 
years at Mt. Zion Church, Lagrange, 
accepted a call to the Stark County 
Parish near Canton, Ohio, and moved 
to his new field in December. 


After a pastorate of more than 
seventeen years at Walton and Ft. 
Wayne, the Rev. Richard H. Trojan ac- 
cepted a call to St. Mark’s Church, 
Newport, Ky., effective in December. 


Pastor H. A. Kunkle, who has served 
St. Paul’s, Madison, and Hunter’s Bot- 
tom, Ky., for more than two years, ac- 
cepted a call to the Colburn Parish and 
began his work there January 1. 


The Rev. Lyman H. Grimes accepted 
a call to Luther Memorial Church, 
Quincy, Ill., and began his pastorate 
there on January 1. Pastor Grimes has 
served Grace Church in Gary for 
slightly over two years. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC MEETINGS HELD IN DOVER CHURCH 
The Bible Receives Editorial Notice 


In the heart of East Ohio in late 
autumn in the Dover Church, the Rev. 
Paul Ebert pastor, about five hundred 
women of this section met in an enthu- 
siastic mission convention. There were 
in attendance the four deaconesses of 
our Eastern Conference ministering 
through Trinity Church, Canton; Trin- 
ity, Akron; Bethany, Cleveland; and 
Emmanuel, New Philadelphia. Sixteen 
active pastors attended the convention. 
These East Ohio women brought in 
substantial gifts for box work, life 
memberships, etc. In a memorial serv- 
ice fitting honor was given Miss 
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Katherine Fahs and Dr. Mary Baer, 
sainted missionaries to India, the latter 
having been reared in the Dover 
Church. Her brother, Frank Baer, past 
eighty, is still active in this church, 
attended the sessions, and was pre- 
sented to the convention in the closing 
session. 

The Dover congregation is 105 years 
old, and the church building dates back 
several generations. In recent years a 
splendid annex has been built; and now 
the whole interior has been renewed. 
A magnificent white altar is mounted 
with a gold cross, candelabra and 
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flower vases. Chancel furnishings— 
pulpit and lectern—are new, and with 
the altar, have been the work and gifts 
of the church. Dedication services were 
held following the completion of this 
work. Henry C. Roehner, D.D., Union- 
town, Ohio, preached in the morning, 
and the Rev. Walden M. Holl of New 
Philadelphia spoke in the evening. 

This church sponsored the synodical 
promotional meeting at which Dr. 
Franklin C. Fry of Akron brought his 
interpretation of the Louisville conven- 
tion. In the same church was held the 
fall meeting of the county Lutheran 
Men’s Association at which Dr. Edward 
T. Horn, recently back from the mis- 
sion field, and now pastor of Trinity 
Church, Canton, spoke on the Church 
in Japan. 

Here was held the fall session of the 
Luther Leagues of the Eastern District 
at a banquet meeting, at which officers 
were elected for the coming year and 
plans were laid for the continuation of 
the young people’s work, notwithstand- 
ing the handicaps of the draft and gas 
shortage. The main address was given 
by Synodical Director of Religious 
Education and Young People’s Work, 
the Rev. Joseph W. Frease. 

Church activities have been affected 
to some extent by the call of the de- 
fense plants in Canton, Massillon and 
other towns. In some cases whole fam- 
ilies have moved to defense areas; draft 
boards have cut deeply into man power, 
and limited gas rationing has enfeebled 
the automotive power. Notwithstanding 
these handicaps churches are showing 
signs of healthy intensive life and 
work in the way of “family night” pro- 
grams and community social events. 

Dr. Grover Swoyer of Mansfield 
pushed the oratorical switch recently, 
marking the kick-off in the Dover-New 
Philadelphia Community War Chest 
campaign. A $30,000 goal was over- 
subscribed. 

The Synodical Committee on Sum- 
mer Schools, of which the writer is a 
member, held its first meeting recently 
in the synodical offices at Columbus in 
conjunction with President G. W. Miley 
and Educational Director Joseph 
Frease. The feeling prevailed that the 
Lakeside School should be held again 
in July next, and the committee began 
to lay plans in accordance with this 
decision. 


Secular Press Stresses Bible Value 

In recent weeks the Ohio State Jour- 
nal carried two commendable edi- 
torials. In one of them on “National 
Bible Week” there is this paragraph: 

“In times like these there is a ten- 
dency to turn to the Bible for solace, 
wisdom and understanding. The Bible 
is in a class by itself; it is the world’s 
best seller and it is the inspiration for 
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just about all the proverbs, axioms and 
traditions of the people. It is inspired 
history and interpreted religion in one. 
No modern writer of renown ever lived 
who did not get a major share of‘his 
inspiration from the Bible.” 

The other editorial is on “Back to 
the Bible” in which it is said that the 
“return to faith and new seeking after 
religious knowledge, is linked directly 
with the war, for Bible sales began 
their record rise early last spring, after 
our boys began moving to the battle 
fronts and, in growing numbers, to 
training camps. And it is no new thing. 

“Many have never regarded America 
as a religious nation, but sales of more 
than 19,000,000 Bibles annually, now 
suddenly increased by 25 or more per 
cent, are proof that it is a Gospel-read- 
ing nation, and so long as it holds to 
its faith, we need have little fear for 
its future.” 


The Amish 


Tuscarawas, Holmes and Wayne 
counties harbor many Amish families. 
This religious group is calling upon the 
Ohio Legislature for “relief” from pros- 
ecution under Ohio’s compulsory edu- 
cation law. A petition addressed to 
Gov. John W. Bricker and Otto H. 
Lehman and A. Lee Fair, Wayne and 
Holmes County representatives in the 
House, states that the Amish people 
consider it a violation of “our religious 
pledge to send our children to high 
school.” “Three Amish men are now 
in jail at Wooster,” the petition con- 
tinues, “because their children have 
passed the eighth grade of the country 
school and they refuse to send them to 
high school.” The children are a trifle 
under sixteen years of age. “We sin- 
cerely request that you investigate our 
people,” the petition concludes, “and 
ask that you devise ways and means 
that our children, after passing the 
eighth grade, may grow up on the 
farms without being required to go to 
high school. We are being prosecuted 
and deprived of our religious freedom, 
and ask for immediate relief.” 


Personal 

Occasionally we have a pastoral 
change. The Stark County Parish has 
called the Rev. W. E. Weber of La- 
grange, Indiana. The former pastor of 
this charge, the Rev. Charles L. Warst- 
ler, is temporarily supplying the Mag- 
nolia Parish. The latter parish became 
vacant in November when the Rev. 
H. Glen Blickensderfer began his min- 
istry in connection with Gloria Dei 
Church in Cleveland. 

The Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., Cleve- 
land, was the speaker at the fall meet- 
ing of the Lutheran Women’s League 
of Tuscarawas County. The meeting 
was held at Newcomerstown. 


Distinguished by Numbers 


THe December 20 issue of The 
Pioneer Press of St. Paul, Minn., de- 
voted an entire page to citizens of the 
City of St. Paul whose service in 
Uncle Sam’s military establishment has 
yielded commissions. Among those 
mentioned is Ensign Robert F. Grant, 
son of Dr. Charles L. Grant, pastor of 
Faith Lutheran Church, St. Paul. Mr. 
Grant received his commission at the 
Naval Air School at Corpus Christi. 

In referring to this family incident 
Dr. Grant reported that Faith Lutheran 
Church has 357 men in the armed 
forces of the country. The additional 
information has been received that the 
number of infant baptisms at which 
Dr. Grant officiated during the year 
1942 exceeded one hundred. 

The parochial report for Faith Church 
accessible in the U. L. C. A. Year Book 
for 1943 is 2,461 baptized, 1,049 con- 
firmed, and 1,020 communing members. 
The weekly and daily thought for those 
away makes family and congregational 
prayers incalculably sincere. 

Tue LUTHERAN wonders how the re- 
port of Pastor Grant relative to num- 
bers in the armed services compares 
with the list in other congregations of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


By Membership Activities 


Tue Church of the Prince of Peace, 
a congregation begun in Binghamton, 
N. Y., in June 1938, has acquired an 
enrollment of ninety-five communing 
members who have distinguished the 
congregation by co-operation in con- 
structing and furnishing their church. 
Concerning the year 1942 Pastor 
Herbert D. Hrdlicka writes that the 
Women’s Missionary Society has placed 
carpet in the temporary chapel in 
which worship services are conducted; 
the choir has procured an electric or- 
gatron; the Brotherhood has installed 
an altar rail; cne of the men of the 
church has built and erected a wooden 
cross on the front of the chapel and an 
outdoor bulletin board. 

New candlesticks were presented by 
a ninety-two-year-old woman of the 
congregation. 

Repairs to the parsonage, a task 
which required residing the house, 
building a new porch and placing rain 
gutters, were completed and all ex- 
terior woodwork to the property was 
painted. Meantime the membership 
grew from 77 to 95 within the last year 
—an increase for which the leadership 
of the church councilmen shares credit. 
Pastor Hrdlicka mentions by name Mr. 
John Rosner, organist, whose regularity 
in attendance and volunteered services 
entitle him to special mention. 
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SPLENDID ADDRESSES AT CONFERENCE MEETING 
Lutheran Service Center in St. Louis 


THE annual meeting of the Southern 
Conference of the Illinois Synod was 
held in Advent Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
the Rev. Leland G. Ogan pastor. St. 

- Louis is the city that the U. L. C. A. is 
considering for its 1944 convention. 

Conference opened with the litur- 
gical service; the communion sermon, 
preached by the president, the Rev. 
Paul Bollman, pastor of Unity Church; 
and the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper by the officers. 

Conference re-elected President 
Bollman for a third term. Pastor M. C. 
Reichert of Centralia, Ill., was elected 
secretary, and Mr. Ferd Messmer of 
Unity Church, St. Louis, treasurer. 
Pastor George Beiswanger was reap- 
pointed reporter for THE LUTHERAN. 

Request was: made for a revaluation 
of our teaching in connection with the 
baptism of children, and also for a 
paper on the value of the auxiliaries of 
the Church, including the church school 
above the catechetical age. These two 
subjects will likely stir up some lively 
discussion. 

Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
synod, delivered an enlightening ad- 
dress on Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 
He gave a number of interesting inci- 
dents which he culled from Muhlen- 
berg’s Diary setting forth the faith, 
heroism, courage, herculean labors and 
devotion of the Patriarch of the Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

Pastor Carl I. Empson, Reen Memo- 
rial, St. Louis, preached a sermon on 
“The Great Commission”; and Dr. W. J. 
Boatman, Murphysboro, Ill, read a 
paper on “A Study in Christian Stew- 
ardship.” 

The delegates to the Louisville con- 
vention gave a report of its actions. 
The privilege of questions brought out 
many details and added spice to the 
program. Dr. Weng gave detailed in- 
formation on various phases of syn- 
odical work and effort. He announced 
that the Executive Board of synod had 
called the Rev. George J. Curran, pas- 
tor of the First Lutheran Church, Free- 
port, Ill., as the synodical pastor. Pas- 
tor Curran has accepted the call and 
will enter upon his duties in February. 

Four parishes are without pastors: 
DeSoto, Olney-Claremont, Gila and 
Cape Girardeau. 

The reports of the delegates to the 
U. L. C. A. convention have made the 
rounds of the churches. At no time in 
the history of the U. L. C. A. have the 
results of a biennial convention been 
brought to so many congregations. 
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By GrorcE BEISWANGER 


Lenten Retreats 

Because of long distances and tire 
and gas rationing, it was decided to 
have two or more retreats in the 
Southern Conference. The St. Louis 
pastors will arrange one for their area. 
There will be one in the Egyptian area. 
The Murphysboro area may join with 
the Wartburg Synod pastors in the 
Steelville area, and still another may 
be held in the Mt. Carmel-Olney area. 


Among the Churches 

Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner, Children’s 
Secretary of the Parish and Church 
School Board, spent October visiting in 
the Illinois Synod. During the first part 
of the month she visited in the Chicago 
and Northern conferences. After the 
Louisville convention, she visited the 
church school of St. Paul’s, Metropolis, 
Illinois, and addressed the congregation 
at the morning service. At the evening 
hour she met with leaders assembled 
in Salem Church, Jonesboro, IIl., the 
Rev. Walter Wilson pastor. There were 
present pastors, church school superin- 
tendents, teachers, officers, councilmen, 
representatives of missionary societies, 
Luther Leagues, children of the church, 
Aid Societies, etc. Ten o’clock came 
and interest never lagged. 

Monday evening the church school 
leaders of Greater St. Louis met in 
Faith Church, Dr. Grewe pastor. This 
also proved a worth-while meeting. 
The latch string of the Southern Con- 
ference is out as an urgent invitation 
to Mrs. Fenner to come again. 


A Lutheran Service Center 

for men in the armed forces was 
opened in St. Louis and is operated 
jointly by U. L. C. A. and Missouri 
pastors. The Southern Conference rep- 
resentatives on the Board are Dr. 
Grewe, Clarence Turley and John W. 
Dameron. 


The Rev. Paul R. Bollman was re- 
cently installed as pastor of Unity 
Church. Dr. Fred F. Mueller, pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, was in charge, 
assisted by the pastors of the other St. 
Louis churches. Pastor Bollman had 
given twelve years of service to the 
Vandalia congregation and two addi- 
tional years to Loogootee, and left both 
congregations in excellent condition. 


Mizpah, St. Louis, the Rev. George 
H. Volkmar pastor, has had the best 
year in its history from the standpoint 
of church attendance and offerings. 
The congregation has reduced the in- 


debtedness on mortgage $800, plus $250 
interest. Pastor Volkmar put on a Bible 
display as suggested in the Pastor’s 
Hand Book, and the response was very 
good. Many members began reading 
the Bible. 


Reen Memorial, St. Louis, the Rev. 
Carl I. Empson pastor, celebrated the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of its present house of worship 
with a banquet. Clarence Turley was 
toastmaster and President Weng deliv- 
ered the address. 


St. Paul’s, Metropolis, Ill., the writer 
pastor, reports the largest offering at 
the Thank Offering service. During the 
late summer the parsonage was dec- 
orated and minor repairs made. In 
October, repairs and improvements on 
the church and parish house were 
made. Contacts with the men in arms 
are kept up, and Christmas boxes were 
sent to those overseas and in camps. 
During the year special sums have 
been added to the new church building 
fund. The Lutheran Almanac of 1942 
was so much appreciated that it has 
been an easy matter to secure subscrip- 
tions for 1943. 


Murphysboro, Ill., W. J. Boatman, 
D.D., pastor, celebrated its diamond 
jubilee. The anniversary sermon was 
preached December 27 by the Rev. 
F. A. Millhouse, pastor of Messiah 
Church, Rockford, Ill., the only son of 
the Murphysboro congregation in the 
ministry. On this anniversary date the 
bonded indebtedness of the congrega- 
tion was wiped out. This congregation 
has thirty-one men in the service. 
Despite this loss, the attendance at 
services is increasing and the spirit of 
giving grows. 


Vandalia-Loogootee. The Rev. C. P. 
Tranberg accepted a call to this parish. 
Pastor Tranberg was formerly a mis- 
sionary to India. He supplied for a 
time the Harvel Parish. He is already 
on the field and has entered into the 
excellent work left by his predecessor. 


Cape Girardeau. At the resignation 
of Pastor Thomas D. Williams, to accept 
a call to become assistant pastor of the 
First Church, Dayton, Ohio, it was de- 
cided to close this mission. After being 
closed for a few Sundays an urgent 
request came for reopening. Pastor 
C. A. Jacobi of the Cairo church met 
with the people in a congregational 
meeting November 15. A superinten- 
dent of the church school was ap- 
pointed and a chairman of the congre- 
gation. Several women were appointed 
to canvass the field, and a new pro- 
gram is being worked out. 


The Rev. Newell Mendenhall re- 
signed the Olney-Claremont pastorate 
to accept a-call to Monroe, Wis., as of 
November 22, 1942. 


The Lutheran 
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Golden Anniversary at Davenport, Iowa 
By ALFrep O. FRANK 


Christ Church, Davenport, Iowa, the 
Rev. Henry Dumler pastor, observed 
their fiftieth anniversary November 22. 
Two services featured the day with 
T. D. Rinde, D.D., Dean of Western 
Seminary, as the speaker in the morn- 
ing and J. C. Hershey, D.D., president 
of synod and former pastor, in the 
afternoon. 

Christ Church was organized by the 
Rev. C. Huber, traveling secretary of 


Christ Church, Davenport, Iowa 


the Nebraska Synod, with forty-two 
members. He supplied the pulpit until 
the first pastor, the Rev. C. W. Baker, 
was called. An interesting sidelight of 
the call was the stipulated salary of 
$650, “also half of his moving expenses, 
feed for one cow and one horse, and 
cobs for fuel.” With the threatened 
milk shortage, rationing of gasoline and 
fuel, such an arrangement might not be 
so old-fashioned today, were it added 
to a pastor’s call. 

The first church was dedicated by the 
late Dr. Jacob Clutz, first president of 
Midland College, then in Atchison, Kan. 
This building was destroyed by fire in 
May 1917. One year later a new struc- 
ture was dedicated. 

The Rev. Henry Dumler is the tenth 
pastor to serve the congregation, taking 
up the work in August 1937, and suc- 
ceeding the Rev. J. C. Hershey who 
had served the previous twelve years. 
Active in Sunday school, Luther 
League and missionary work, the con- 
gregation is thriving under Pastor 
Dumler’s leadership with a member- 
ship of 548. - 


Western Seminary 


students are finding a rich field for 
clinical experience in supplying the 
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many congregations of the state that 
are without pastors. Each Sunday the 
schedule calls for from ten to fifteen 
pulpits to be filled by the students and 
professors. While a helpful experience, 
it is causing considerable concern on 
the part of synodical leaders, due to 
the shortage of pastors. The day of the 
circuit rider may return to Nebraska 
as a reality, not merely as a bit of 
history. 


The Rev. S. K. de Freese, pastor of 
the United Lutheran Church of Colum- 


bus, has resigned to accept a call to 
Our Redeemer Church, Wayne, of the 
Midwest Synod, effective January 1. 
Pastor de Freese has done a very con- 
structive piece of work in the Colum- 
bus church, which should prove most 
valuable experience for his new work. 
Our Redeemer Church has a member- 
ship of 597 baptized souls and will 
prove a most interesting field of labor. 
The Midwest Synod gains one of the 
fine young men from the Nebraska 
Synod in the transfer. 


She Ol Usnango oe 


PASTORS OF THE PITTSBURGH SYNOD ACTIVE IN 
PARISH AND GROUP WORK 


Pastor D. R. Poole, formerly of Zion 
Church, Renovo, resigned effective No- 
vember 30 to accept the pulpit of Cal- 
vary Church, Arnold, Pa. He left the 
Renovo congregation with the debt re- 
duced to $450 and expectation that this 
balance would be cleared by Easter 
1943. 


Two pastors of the Northeast Confer- 
ence, the Rev. Paul E. Keyser of Ridg- 
way, and the Rev. Frank H. Miller of 
St. Petersburg, are enlisting aid of their 
congregations in selection of sermon 
texts and topics. Pastor Keyser dis- 
tributes mimeographed lists of topics, 
requesting a check of choices. Pastor 
Miller requests unsigned topics handed 
in on the offering plates. 


It is a shock to learn that the Rev. 
T. H. Althof, Bethlehem Church, Glen- 
shaw, has been obliged to take an ex- 
tended rest following serious illness in 
October. Since November 8 the service 
has been at 9.15 A. M., so that pastors 
of nearby churches might care for the 
services according to schedule drawn 
up by Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, missionary 
superintendent. 


Pastor G. E. Little, Aspinwall, is an- 
ticipating his move in late winter or 
early spring into the parsonage recently 
purchased by the congregation. The 
young men in the armed forces num- 
ber one tenth of the congregation’s con- 
firmed membership. 


Attention has been called to the in- 
terest of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of St. John’s, Kittanning, Dr. G. N. 
Lauffer pastor, in packing and shipping 
gift boxes to the men in service. 


Probably the final Harvest Home re- 
port for the year comes from the 
Manorville Parish, Elmer F. Rice, D.D., 
pastor, where from the three congrega- 
tions over 900 quarts of fruit and vege- 


By L. W. Rupp 


tables were given to the Zelienople Or- 
phans’ Home. Miscellaneous contribu- 
tions included liberal quantities of 
potatoes, apples, pears, turnips, flour, 
sugar, towels, wash cloths, twenty 
quilts, a ton of lime, and an offering 
in cash. 


-For Choir Leaders 


In November an intersynodical Con- 
ference for Choir Leaders and Organ- 
ists was held in St. Matthew’s Church, 
North Avenue, Pittsburgh, under di- 
rection of Pastor G. J. Muller of Grace 
Church; Mr. G. Logan McElvany, or- 
ganist of First Lutheran Church, Grant 
Street; and Pastor T. D. Martens of St. 
Matthew’s Church. Emphasis was 
placed upon selection of proper music 
for organ preludes, postludes and offer- 
tories. Mr. McElvany played “sample” 
numbers made appropriate by religious 
significance and beauty. The confer- 
ence continues the programs, which 
have been largely sponsored by Pastor 
Muller over recent years touching 
liturgics, church and choir music, 
church architecture and reading circles 
for pastors. 


Active Pastoral Groups 

A report comes on work of the 
Allegheny Valley Pastoral Association, 
the Lutheran pastors at New Kensing- 
ton, Springdale, Tarentum, Natrona, 
Natrona Heights, Arnold, Verona, and 
the Westmoreland County Parish. The 
Leadership Training School sponsored 
by this association is now in its third 
year, meeting in First Church, New 
Kensington, with two terms of six 
weeks each, in the fall, and then after 
Christmas. At present sixty-five are 
enrolled. Pastor F. R. Morton is dean. 
The teaching staff consists of himself 
and Mrs. Morton, and Pastors W. T. D. 
Wilson, J. E. Shaughnesy, and W. H. 
Mitchell. Other activities of this asso- 
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ciation include the Annual Reforma- 
tion Service, Missionary Rallies in 
spring and fall, and Quarterly Luther 
League Rallies. Pastor Shaughnesy of 
the United Lutheran Church, Taren- 
tum, is president of the association. 


A second active association of Lu- 
theran pastors is the one centered at 
McKeesport, including pastors in 
Duquesne, Dravosburg, Clairton and 
Glassport. The Rev. Olaf Lundgren, 
Augustana Synod, is president of this 
group, known as the Monongahela Val- 
ley Pastors’ Association. One other 
Augustana pastor, the Rev. R. W. 
Johnson, is a member, and six Pitts- 
burgh Synod pastors, N. E. Kieffer, 
R. E. Dozer, Dr. C. W. Baker, Oscar 
Woods, R. W. Hahne, and A. F. Schill- 
ing. Major activities have been the an- 
nual Reformation Service, and an ex- 
change of pulpits in Lent. 


Trinity Church, Connellsville, W. H. 
Hetrick, D.D., pastor, sustained a great 
loss in the death at Barnesville, Ohio, 
on November 11, of Dr. H. C. Hoffman. 
Appropriate resolutions with a history 
of the activities of Dr. Hoffman in the 
local church and the church at large 
have been drawn up and are being re- 
corded. St. James Church of the 


Youngstown, Pa., Parish, lost a faithful - 


member in the recent death of Mrs. 
Dorothy Mae Ament Johnston. 


Holy Trinity Church, Jeannette, the 
Rev. Edgar B. Hanks pastor, set aside 
December 6 for unveiling a service 
banner with 71 stars. Red carnations 
were given to mothers, wives or sisters 
of men in service, and a folder, “For 
Those Who Wait,” to each family. This 
church has an active service committee 
which regularly mails greetings to 
those on the roll, and Pastor Hanks has 
himself written within the year 400 
personal letters to the men. 


Our Older Congregations 


Two Greensburg Conference anni- 
versaries have recently been observed. 
December 6 Mt. Zion, Donegal, cele- 
brated their 150th anniversary, doing 
so at the regular church service. Pas- 
tor Herbert W. Brant reviewed the his- 
tory of the church and outlined future 
opportunities. 

St. Paul’s Church, Trauger, the Rev. 
Myron Cole pastor, celebrated their 
160th anniversary December 13 by ded- 
ication of the enlarged chancel, a new 
organ chamber and choir room, new 
dossal and carpet. The Rey. E. Stewart 
Proper, superintendent of the Zelienople 
Orphans’ ‘Home, preached at the morn- 
ing service, and greetings from former 
pastors were extended at the afternoon 
service. 


Gas rationing has compelled St. 
Mark’s Church, Trafford, the Rev. Ken- 
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neth Munster pastor, to set the monthly 
church council meetings for Sundays 
after church services. St. Mark’s prop- 
erty has een much improved by con- 


struction of a concrete retaining wall, . 


planting of hedges, presentation of altar 
vases, and dedication of a service flag. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Brownsville, 
the Rev. I. N. Dundore pastor, has 
halted their program of property im- 
provements on account of war restric- 
tions, but has succeeded in installing 
pews and re-roofing the janitor’s house. 
The pastor has received a salary in- 
crease. Funds for clearing the parson- 
age debt are being gathered. 


St. Paul’s, Scottdale, announces the 
formal burning of a note for $2,800 at 
a special service at which Dr. W. H. 
Hetrick of Connellsville, was the 
speaker. This congregation is now free 


HONOR 


of debt. The pastor, the Rev. G. M. 
Kunkle, has been granted a salary in- 
erease of 33 per cent. St. Paul’s now 
has 21 men in the service. 


From the Sunday school of the First 
Church, Pittsburgh, Messiah Church, 
Homestead Park, has received a gift of 
$163.34 toward the building fund. All 
members of the Messiah council, which 
includes one feminine member, Mrs. 
Anna Nelson, have purchased and are 
studying Dr. Traver’s book, “The Dea- 
con and Worship.” Pastor C. M. 
Teufel, D.D., is now fully recovered 
from the accident which has handi- 
capped his work since early spring. 


Trinity, Reynoldsville, the Rev. 
Arthur Foellner pastor, has liquidated 
indebtedness standing since 1928, final 
payment being made in September by 
the Luther League. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


IN SERVICE 


Has your congregation honored its 


men and women who have gone into 
service? Many have already done this 
by placing stars on a service banner. A 
blue star indicates one who has entered 
service; a gold, one who has died in 


service. Such a tribute is indeed fitting 


in these times. 


We Can Serve You 


Orders for RAYON banners will be filled usually within a week or two 
with all specifications being met EXCEPT that stars will be furnished unat- 
tached, provided the order calls for one of the popular sizes carried in stock 
(2’ x 3’, 3’ x 5’, 4’ x 6’), with delivery of 2%’ x 4’ and 5’ x 8’ sizes in about 
three weeks or less, and COTTON, WOOL, and SILK banners in any sizes 


in the same time. 

Embroidered Lustrous Stars are recommended for use on rayon or silk 
banners, Die Cut Cloth Stars for cotton or wool. These stars are all prepared 
with adhesive backing for easy application locally with a hot iron. 

A circular giving detailed INFORMATION and PRICES on service 


banners, flags, and other items of interest to those in service and those at 


home will be sent on request. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET : PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH 


The Lutheram 


Ten Years at Flin Flon,Canada 


DECEMBER 6 was a festive occasion at 
the First Lutheran Church at Flin Flon, 
Manitoba, and marked the tenth anni- 
versary of the organization of the con- 
gregation. The Rev. A. Goos, president 
of the Manitoba Synod and pastor of 
Trinity Church, Saskatoon, Sask., was 
the guest speaker. The service was 
conducted by Pastor Carl J. Olson and 
was broadcast over Station CFAR, Flin 
Flon. The choir and Mr. E. Bucher, a 
member of the choir and one of the 
best soloists in the city, added much to 
the impressiveness of the service. Miss 
Matilda Dallas presided at the organ. 
The history of the congregation was 
read by the pastor. 

A beautiful baptismal font was pre- 
sented to the congregation as a birth- 
day gift and memorial. 

At the birthday gathering that fol- 
lowed the service a program of music 
and greetings was enjoyed by those 
present. Greetings were read from the 
Rev. I. O. Iverson, Greenport, N. Y., 
former pastor, and the Rev. W. C. 
Weidenhammer of Shellbrook, Sask., 
the organizer of the congregation; from 
a boy and girl of the Sunday school; 
and leaders of other denominations in 
the city. The Rev. A. Goos delivered 
an address. A birthday cake was cut 
by Mrs. Johanna Olson, who is known 
as the congregition’s mother, and re- 
freshments were served by the Ladies’ 
Aid. 

The Hudson Bay Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company commenced operating in 
1930, and as a result the community of 
Flin Flon came into being. Its growth 
has been so rapid that now it ranks 
third among the cities of Manitoba— 
Greater Winnipeg and Brandon only 
surpassing it in numbers. 


The Lutheran Church Growing 

The First Lutheran Church was built 
during the summer of 1934, was fully 
furnished July 14, 1936, and was for- 
mally dedicated by the late Rev. Thomas 
Hartig, president of the synod. The 
congregation has been served by the 
Rev. Martin Oygard, the Rev. Iver O. 
Iverson and Pastor Olson since March 
17, 1942. Since then a new organ has 
been purchased and paid for, a bell 
fund has been established, the interior 
of the church has been refinished, a 
choir loft has been constructed at the 
rear, and the parsonage has been re- 
decorated. The Lutheran Church is 
now the finest in the city. 

The attendance at church and Sun- 
day school has substantially increased, 
and the pastor and congregation are 
looking forward to a splendid year. 
Every fifth evening service is broadcast 
and the pastor conducts Morning De- 
votions over the air once a week. 
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lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked € may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


George Washington 
Slept Here 
(War.) 

Jack Benny 

Chas, Coburn 
Percy Kilbride 
Ann Sheridan 


Comedy. Farcical woes of 
city dwellers in attempt to 
make livable dilapidated 
farmhouse of questionable 
historic interest. 


Avoiding excessive profanity of stage 
play on which it is based, film is 
more enjoyable than that production. 
Rather slow-moving at times, but 
fun throughout. MS YoG 


Mashenka 
(Artkino; Russian 
dialogue, English 
titles) 

M. Kuznelzov 
D. Pankratova. 


The Palm Beach 
Story (Par.) 
Mary Astor 
C. Colbert 
Joel McCrae 
Rudy Valee 


Drama about a boy and girl 
—engineer and nurs e—in 
peacetime, and later on 
Finnish front in battle. 


Comedy adventures of wife 
who sets out to get divorce, 
concentrates instead on ob- 
taining financial aid for 
husband’s airport project. 


Road to Morocco 
(Par.) 
Bing Crosby 
Bob Hope 
Dorothy Lamour 


Seven Sweethearts 
(MGM) 
Kathryn Grayson 
Van Heflin 
Marsha Hunt 
S. Z. Sakall 


Farce as two shipwrecked 
wanderers trek through 
North Africa—series of 
wisecracks that poke fun at 
this film and movies in 
general. 


Comedy set during tulip 
festival in Michigan Dutch 
community, featuring ro- 
mance in inn keeper’s fam- 
ily of seven marriageable 
daughters. 


Street of Chance 
’ (Par.) 
B. Meredith 
A. Reynolds 
Claire Trevor 


Not outstanding in story or per- 
formance, but appealing in its sim- 
plicity, modesty and restraint. Re- 
vealing as picture of everyday Soviet 
life. M, Y 


Melodrama in which am- 
nesia victim seeks to solve 
murder in which he had 
been implicated during 
lapse in memory. 


| 
Far less meat than in previous sat- 


ires written and directed by Pres- 
ton Sturges, this seems annoyingly 
trivial—even silly—and over-elabor- 
ate for present-day showing. Cleverly 
handled, but often unethical, some- 
times risque! Over-frivolous. M 


Completely fantastic; in no wise 
meant to be taken seriously — in 


which spirit it is good fun. M,Y,C 


Somewhat stiltedly done and head- 
ing nowhere in particular; neverthe- 
less, pleasant, tuneful fare. M, Y, C 


Starts out as good suspense film, 
with convincing performance by 
Meredith, but degenerates into just 
another hurried, commonplace melo- 
drama. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, The 
Pride of the Yankees, The Spirit of Stanford, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, Crossroads, For 
Me and My Gal, The Forgotten Village, Gentleman Jim, In the Rear of the Enemy, 
Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Life Begins at 8.30, The Loves of Edgar Allan 
Poe, The Magnificent Ambersons, Moscow Strikes Back, The Moon and Sixpence, 
Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, My Sister Eileen, Now 
Voyager, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, Sergeant York, The Talk of the Town, 
Target for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings and the Woman, The World at War. 


Personal 


The Rev. H. L. Lindsay, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Louisville, Ky., 
recently resigned as pastor to accept a 
call to the Lutheran Church at Phoenix, 
Ariz. Pastors of the other Lutheran 
churches in Louisville have taken over 
the pastoral ministrations at First 
Church. Dr. Ira R. Ladd, president of 


synod, is teaching the catechumens, and 
Dr. John E. Hummon supplied the pul- 
pit through the Christmas season and 
conducted the Christmas Eve Service 
of Holy Communion. 


J. William McCauley, D.D., has ably 
served Zion Church, Baltimore, Md., as 
supply pastor. He has returned to his 
home in Salem, Va. 
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“Father Heyers Church’ 
Rededicated 


Friedens, Pa. Friedens Church was 
rededicated December 6. The sermons 
were preached by Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover of Gettysburg Seminary. In the 
evening the Rev. Mervyn J. Ross, pas- 
tor of the Friend’s Cove Parish and a 
son of the congregation, presented the 
historical sketch of the congregation. At 
this service an honor roll was dedicated 
to men and women in the service. The 
pastor of this congregation is the Rev. 
Martin F. Foutz. 

During the past year the chancel was 
rearranged and beautified by the addi- 
tion of an altar cross, candlesticks, 
vases, missal stand, receiving bason and 
offering plates, paraments, and linens. 
The woodwork throughout the church, 
including the pews, was stained to 
blend with the finish of the chancel. On 


Books Worth Owning 


by PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON 
S.T.M., A.M., D.D. 


Say Thou Art Mine 


Nothing more helpful for the preacher's 
foundation for his messages in teaching- 
preaching missions, nor for a study basis for 
lay readers and workers. 


Glad Tidings for the Meek 


Shows the way to the practice of Christ- 
mas living all through the year. 75 cents 


Order from your Bookstore, or 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


J M HALL INC 417 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 106 years of service] 943 


to the church and clergy 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MARION 
Ose Gre 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

eae of High School 

famous “blue 

grass” region of Vir- 

a. Liberal Arts, 

re-library, Pre- 

a: nursing, Pre-jour- 

nalism, Pre-sociai Work, Education, Business 

Education, Home Economics. Music. Speech. 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere 

of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 

to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—The 
President, Box K, Marion, Va. 
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the day of dedication $1,892 was raised, 
liquidating the indebtedness. 

Friedens Church was organized in 
1780, and many of the pastors were 
men whose names are known through- 
out the Church, among them Father 
Heyer (1831-36). The first church was 
built in 1819. The third building was 
erected during the pastorate of the Rev. 
J. C. McCarney in 1912. 

This congregation has given two sons 
to the ministry, the Rev. Mervyn J. 
Ross, and the Rev. Edgar B. Hanks of 
Jeannette, Pa.; also one missionary, 
Miss Grace Onstead. 


Congregations 


Chicago, Ill. Edgebrook Church, the 
Rev. Reno R. Frobenius pastor, re- 
cently concluded an Evangelistic- 
Financial Program conducted by Dr. 
John E. Hummon. The goal was set at 
$12,000, to be paid over a period of 
twenty months. The result of the pro- 
gram exceeded the goal in pledges, and 
the cash paid was nearly $4,000. The 
membership of the church is 130 adults 
—and 120 in Sunday school. 

This is a thriving young mission. 
Pastor and Mrs. Frobenius are doing a 
splendid work. Because of the urgent 
need of a place of worship and to hold 
a Sunday school, permission was 
granted by the war priority board to 
build the first unit of their $50,000 
plant, and the work of construction will 
begin early in the year. As a result of 
the program conducted by Dr. Hum- 
mon a number of new members have 
been received into the church fellow- 
ship. The Edgebrook people and pas- 
tor are happy in a financial and spir- 
itual victory. 


Dayton, Ohio. St. John’s Church, the 
Rev. Carl Driscoll pastor, has joined 
the popular fashion of burning mort- 
gages. A $10,000 remodeling program, 
started in July 1937, was completed in 
December 1942, six months ahead of 
the original plan of financing. Far from 
being a photo finish, the final effort 
gave the congregation a $600 start on a 
second remodeling program planned 
for the Sunday school rooms when 
labor and materials become available. 

Dr. George W. Miley, president of 
the Synod of Ohio, was the speaker 
when appropriate services were held 
January 10 to commemorate the occa- 
sion. Greetings were brought to the 
congregation by the Rev. Richard W. 
Albert, who was assistant to the late 
Dr. M. L. Wagner when the remodeling 
was done, and who is the only living 
former pastor of the congregation. 

Appreciation of the loyal response by 
the congregation was expressed by the 
lay president of the council and chair- 
man of the Repair Fund Committee, 
Mr. Edwin J. Thum. 


Louisville, Ky. Memorial Church has 
been served by Pastor Edward E. 
Hummon since June 1, 1942, and just 
passed through a record-breaking 
Christmas season in attendance at the 
services and in the special Christmas 
offering. This church recently installed 
a public speaker service which gives 
the chimes of the organ to the com- 
munity from the tower. The service 
was dedicated by Pastor Hummon 
Sunday morning, December 27. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Lake Park Church 
reports not only the payment of its 
proportionate share of the 1942 Lu- 
theran World Action needs, but also 
its annual $250 support of a parish 
abroad, $1,250 for Lutheran Welfare, 
and more than $11,000 for the Jubilee 
Offering of the Synod of the Northwest 
to the Northwestern Seminary in Min- 


neapolis. “And so Lake Park has made . 


every quota this year,” writes the pas- 
tor, John F. Fedders, D.D. 


North Baltimore, Ohio. St. Luke’s 
Church dedicated a new Schantz pipe 
organ November 29. This is one of the 
last organs the company was permitted 
to manufacture for the duration. The 
service of dedication was held during 
a vesper organ recital, given by Mr. 
J. F. Van Hagen, organist and director 
of music at the First English Lutheran 
Church of Toledo, Ohio. The act of 
dedication was performed by the Rev. 
W. E. Bradley of Findlay, president of 
the Western Conference of the Synod 
of Ohio. 

St. Luke’s has been without a reg- 
ular pastor since last Easter, at which 
time the Rev. Refus Rings entered the 
Army as a chaplain. Action was taken 
shortly before he left to purchase the 
organ, and through the activity of a 
committee of men and women all but 
$700 of the purchase price was raised 
and the organ installed. St. Luke’s 
Church is considered one of the finest 
in North Baltimore, and with the addi- 
tion of the new pipe organ becomes one 
of the best equipped. 


The Rev. Leo S. LaFontaine, pastor 
of the Pleasant City Parish, Ohio, for 
six years, resigned December 5 to ac- 
cept a call to the Minerva Parish, Ohio. 

During the six-year pastorate many 
improvements were made. A beautiful 
brick chapel type church was dedicated 
for Mt. Zion congregation. Other prop- 
erty was added to the congregation’s 
equipment. 

The Pleasant City Church was 
painted, redecorated, and new cathe- 
dral lights were installed along with 
other improvements. New hymnbooks 
were bought as well as a complete set 
of altar paraments. Forty-eight chil- 
dren were baptized and sixty-five 
adults were ‘added to church member- 
ship. 
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Rochester, N. Y. The Church of the 
Reformation, Dr. Frederick R. Knubel 
pastor, and the Rev. Alfred L. Beck 
assistant pastor, reports 120 men in the 
armed forces of the country. 

The year 1943 marks the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the congregation, 
and the congregation has as its goal by 
next October the raising of $39,756 to 
free the church of indebtedness. 

This year also brings a challenge for 
a renewed spirit of evangelism. Pre- 
paratory to accepting the challenge, a 
campaign is scheduled for February 
21-26 with the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson 
as the leader. Mr. Carlson is the Di- 
rector of Evangelism of the Board of 
Social Missions and will instruct and 
advise the workers of the various 
churches of the city on the best ways 
of calling upon prospective members. 

Missions Night will be observed Jan- 
uary 20. At this time Mrs. Robert W. 
Stackel, who taught at the Konnarock 
School for Girls for one year, will pre- 
sent her impressions of the work there 
and at the Iron Mountain School for 
Boys—both in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia. 

During the past year five of the 
women’s organizations of the congrega- 
tion made substantial gifts totaling 
$1,845 to the mortgage reduction cam- 
paign. 


Westminster, Md. Recently a marble 
tablet was unveiled in Grace Church, 
Westminster, in memory of the late Dr. 
Paul W. Quay. He was the only pastor 
of this congregation who died in serv- 
ice. He served these people faithfully 
from 1929 to 1942. 

The sermon was preached by the 
pastor, the Rev. Elwood S. Falkenstein. 
Mrs. Quay unveiled the tablet, which 
has been placed above the baptismal 
font. 


SYNODS 


The eighty-third annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held at Holy 
Trinity Church, Springfield, Ga., the Rev. J. 
Virgil Addy pastor, February 16-18. The open- 
ing service will begin at 8.00 P. M., at which 
time the Holy Communion will be administered. 

J. Virgil Addy, Sec. 


The one hundred eighteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of South Carolina will be 
held at Ebenezer Church, Columbia, S. C., 
C. E. Fritz, D.D., pastor, January 26-28, 1943. 
The opening service will begin at 11.00 A. M., 
at which time the Holy Communion will be 
administered. Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


The one hundred fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of Virginia will convene in 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., J. L. Sieber, 
D.D., pastor, February 2, 1943, at 7.30 P. M. 

J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pres. 


MARRIED 


Kirsch-Schaefer. The Rev. Paul John Kirsch 
and Miss Audrey Alice Schaefer of the Bronx, 
N. Y., were married January 2, 1943. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. George Gebert 


Amanda M. Gebert, wife of the late George 
Gebert, D.D., and daughter of the late Adam 
and Margaret Henning, was called to her 
heavenly reward December 19, 1942, at the 
home of Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Charles Gebert, 
Tamaqua, Pa., with whom she had lived since 
the death of her husband. 


January 20, 1943 


Mrs. Gebert was born near Sumneytown, 
Pa., September 27, 1861. June 16, 1891, she was 
united in marriage with the Rev. George 
Gebert, who had accepted a call to serve Zion 
Church at Tamaqua, Pa. Dr. Gebert served 
this congregation almost forty-nine years. In 
August 1939 he was elected pastor emeritus. 
One year later he passed into eternal life. Mrs. 
Gebert survived him two years. In all she had 


lived fifty-one years and six months in 
Tamaqua. 
Mrs. Gebert was an unassuming co-worker 


with her husband in the work of the Church. 
She taught a women’s Bible class for thirty 
years. Several years ago this class of sixty-five 
members assumed the name, “Amanda Gebert 
Bible Class.’”’ Her interest in the church con- 
tinued to the very end of her earthly life. She 
loved it, and prayed for it and its workers. 
Her life was built upon the foundation of faith 
in Jesus Christ. The confinement and suffering 
of her last years strengthened that faith in 
God’s will. Her sacrificial character and the 
spirit of prayer were marks of her Christian 
womanhood. 

Mrs. Gebert is survived by three sons: Lt.-Col. 
Charles Gebert of the 314th Infantry, U. S. 
Army; Herbert Gebert, dean of Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa.; and Paul Gebert, assistant to 
the registrar of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

A funeral service was held at Zion Lutheran 
Church, Tamaqua, Monday evening, December 
21, with her pastor, the Rev. Maynard C. 
Hallock, officiating. A brief service was held 
at Friedens Union Church, Sumneytown, Pa., 
the following morning with the Rev. Elton 
Angstadt officiating. Mrs. Gebert had been 
baptized, confirmed, and married in this same 
church. Interment followed in Friedens Union 
Cemetery with her pastor officiating. 

M. C. Hallock. 


The Rev. John Fleming Heckert 


son of Michael S. Heckert and his wife, Eliza- 
beth C. Fleming, was born at Sarver, Butler 
County, Pa., April 8, 1868. Baptized in infancy, 
he took his baptismal vows in confirmation at 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Sarver, Pa. 

He received his education at Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa., graduating in 1890 and then 
attended the Philadelphia Theological Seminary, 
where he was graduated in 1893. 

May 25, 1893, he was ordained to the gospel 
ministry by the Pittsburgh Synod. 

After a period of illness he entered the Life 
More Abundant at his home in Greenville, 
December 24, 1942. 

The life work and ministry of Pastor Heckert 
have been fruitful and an honor to the Lord, 
Whom he loved and served. The highest com- 
pliment that can be given to a minister, 
namely, that he preached Christ, is his. For- 
tunate, indeed, were the churches to which he 
ministered. 

He began his ministry at Grace Church, 
Rochester, Pa. Under his efficient leadership 
began the expansion of this strong church. At 
St. Paul’s Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., he built a 
church and parsonage and gathered and trained 
a substantial congregation that later became a 
true asset in the merged Calvary congregation 
of today. St. John’s Church, McKeesport, Pa., 
enjoyed his ministry for twenty-one years, and 
a fruitful pastorate it was. A fine parsonage 
was erected and much development and ad- 
vancement took place. Pastor Heckert was a 
true and able preacher and an exceptional pas- 
tor and teacher. October 14, 1931, he retired 
from the active ministry, and for the past 
eleven years had been a resident of Greenville, 
Pennsylvania. 

February 5, 1896, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Sarah Seiple of Greenville. He is sur- 
vived by his widow; a daughter, Mrs. Joseph 
C. Klingensmith, DuBois, Pa.; and two grand- 
children. 

The funeral service was conducted at Green- 
ville, Pa., December 28, by his pastor, the Rev. 
Peter Brath, assisted by the Rev. Charles E. 
Schweickert, H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, who preached the ser- 
mon, and John J. Myers, D.D., secretary of 
synod. Interment was made in the Shenango 
Valley Cemetery, Greenville, Pa. 

John J. Myers. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 


Robert W. Doty, D.D. 


Whereas, it has pleased our heavenly Father 
to remove from our midst our beloved friend 
and pastor, Robert W. Doty, D.D. 

Be it resolved, That we, the church council 
and congregation of Grace Lutheran Church, 
Butler, Pa., bow in humble submission to Him, 
in our loss. 

We have lost a kind and understanding friend, 
who was ever willing and ready to give of him- 
self to the utmost. 

In Dr. Doty’s fourteen years of service to our 
congregation and residence in our community, 
he made a lasting impression not only on his 
parishioners, but also upon everyone in the 
community with whom he came in contact. He 
was a Spiritual inspiration to many individuals 


U.S. and CHRISTIAN 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 


ts with one star foreach person in service. ZS 


== Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ~“-- == 


FAIRCRAFT CO., Dept. 14, Rock Island, Ill. 
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) PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, ine. 


175 FVFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


AINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS § DESIGNS SUBMITTED H 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


==, Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 
A MINISTER 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308!/. E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


suis GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, TIL 


THE CAST WORD IM 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
STECL BULLETINS 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel’ 


THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL oe 
WORSHIP ss 
BIBLE READING SERVIC 
LUTHER LEAGUE 


and groups of individuals not affiliated with his 
own church. No task was too great, no road too 
long or rough, no night too dark; he was always 
ready and eager to serve his Master, through 
service to his fellowmen. 

Even though he is sadly missed, the privilege 
of having known Dr. Doty will be a loving 
memory to many. 

Therefore, Be it resolved, That we extend to 
Mrs. Doty and her daughter, Louise, our heart- 
felt sympathy; and 

Be it resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family, a copy to THE 
LUTHERAN, and a copy be placed on the minutes 
of our church record. 

Frank Grayson, Pres. 
James Burris, Sec. 
December 13, 1942. 
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A Three-fold Treasury 


STUDY The increased circulation of the 
BOOK Year Book is amazing. The 1942 

issue had a circulation of 35,900, 
and orders for the 1943 issue amounted 
to 46,000—But? the question is: "How 
widely will it be used?" It offers great pos- 
sibilities for use as a study book—a study 
of the organization and personal resources 
of the Church; a study of the spirit, atti- 
tudes, causes and enterprises of the Church; 
a study of the location, strength and serv- 
ice of individual congregations; data for 
many lines of interpretation of the life and 
activities of the Church, etc. 


GUIDE The Year Book is used by many to 
BOOK identify churches when traveling. 

It also serves as a church guide to 
men in service and industrial workers away 


from home. 


REFERENCE For those who make the Year 
BOOK Book a study book and a 
guide book it becomes a ref- 
erence book. It is surprising how many 
questions it has reliable answers for. And 
it is often surprising how little this fact 
seems to be realized. It is not infrequent 
for inquiries to come to us from church 


leaders, the answers to which we take from 


the Year Book. "Ask the Year Book first,” . 


would be a good motto for every pastor's 
desk. 
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a the ands : 


CHURCH MEMBERS 
and WORKERS 


At one time the circulation of the YEAR BOOK of the United 
Lutheran Church in America averaged about 10,000 annually. Last 
year, however, approximately 36,000 users were responsive to efforts 
of the United Lutheran Church through the editor, Dr. W. H. Greever, 
and the Board of Publication to get a larger circulation. This year 
46,000 have in hand a manual that will prove useful to them in many 
ways— 


CHOIRMASTER or ORGANIST—Suggested Anthems—Page 28 


ALTAR COMMITTEE — Church Year Calendar and Colors— 
Pages 4-28 


ON THE MOVE — Guide to Our Churches and Pastors — Pages 
77-195 


DELEGATES TO SYNODS, Etc.—Pages 7-27, 29, etc. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS—Lesson Schedules— 
Pages 197-199, etc. 


RELATIVES OF THOSE IN SERVICE—Pastors at Service Cen- 
ters—Pages 77-195 


LUTHER LEAGUERS—Topics for 1943—Pages 199, 200 


CHURCH MEMBERS GENERALLY—Devotional Guides—Pages 
4-27, etc. 


CHURCH COUNCILMEN—Pension Plan—Pages 7-14, ete. 
CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS — Calendar of 
Causes—Page 29, etc. 


All who have this treasure in hand should take time to examine it 
thoroughly and make use of the information given. You will find this 
a most helpful manual throughout the entire year. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


CHICAGO COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH 


The Lutheran 


